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Pates, 
THE DEATH-WARRANT OF CHARLES L.: 
ANOTHER HISTORIC DOUBT.* 


Let us now examine this Warrant carefully, and 


see how far it confirms or contradicts the official | 


Record of the Proceedings connected with it :— 
“ At the high Co%t of Justice for the tryinge 


and iudginge of Charles Steuart Kinge of | 
England January XXZX“ Anno Dn | 


1648. 


“Whereas Charles Steuart Kinge of England | 


is and standeth convicted attaynted and con- 


demned of High Treason and other high Crymes | 


was 


And sentence uppon Saturday last 
ainst him by this Co%t to be put to death by 


pronounced | 


| 


} 


the severinge of his head from his body Of w* | 


sentence execut’on yet remayneth to be done 
These are therefore to will and require you to see 


the said sentence executed In the open Streete | are printed in italics, and those who are offi- 
before Whitehall upon the morrow being the | 


Thirtieth day of this instante Moneth of Janu- 


, . . | 
ary between the hours of Tenn in the morninge 


and Five in the afternoone of the said day w* full 
effect And for so doing this shall be yo" sufficient 


warrant And these are to require All Officers and | 


* Concluded from p. 4. 


“To Collonell Ffrancis Hacker, Colonel Huncks« 
and Lieutenant Colonell Phayre and to 
every of them,” 

To this document fifty-nine Commissioners have 
attached their signatures and seals. They occupy 


seven columns (which I will distinguish by letters 
A to G), and are arranged in the following order : 


A. 
Jo. Bradshawe. 
Tho. Grey. 
O. Cromwell. 
Edw. Whalley. 
B. 
M. Livesey. 
John Okey. 
J. Danvers. 
Jo. Bourchier. 
H. Ireton. 
Tho. Mauleverer. 


Cc. 
Har. Waller. 
John Blakiston. 
J. Hutchinson. 
Willi. Goff. 
Tho. Pride. 
Pe. Temple. 
T. Harrison. 
J. Hewson. 


D. 
Hen. Smyth. 
Per. Pelham. 
Ri. Deane. 
Robert Tichborne, 
H. Edwardes. 
Daniel Blagrave. 
Owen Rowe. 
William Perfoy 
Ad. Scrope. 
James Temple. 


E 
A. Garland. 
Edm. Ludlowe. 
Henry Marten. 
Vin* Potter. 
Wm. Constable. 
Richd. Ingoldesby. 
Will. Cawley. 
J. Barkestead. 
Isaa. Ewer. 
John Dixwell. 
Valentine Wanton. 
FP. 
Simon Mayne. 
Thos. Horton. 
J. Jones. 
John Moore. 
Gilb. Millington. 
G. Fleetwood, 
J. Alured, 
Rob. Lilburne. 
Will. Say. 
Anth. Stapley. 
Gre. Norton. 
Tho. Challoner. 


G. 
Thomas Wogan. 
John Venn. 
Gregory Clements. 
Jo. Downes. 
Tho. Wayte. 
Tho. Scot. 
Jo. Carew. 
| Miles Corbet. 





The first thing that strikes one on comparing 
the Warrant with the official record is, that while 
only forty-eight Commissioners attended the 
meeting at which it purports to have been signed, 
it bears no less than fifty-nine signatures. 

Nor is the number the only discrepancy. In 
the list of Commissioners (ante, p. 2), the names 
of those Commissioners who signed the warrant 


cially reported to have been present are marked 
by the letter W. By these means we learn that 
of the forty-eight present on the 29th, four, 
namely Allen, Anlaby, Lisle, and Love, did not 
sign; so that the Warrant is actually signed by 
fifteen who were not present on the 29th. 

Who those fifteen Commissioners were will be 
seen presently; but meanwhile I wish to point 
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out other evidence which the Warrant affords that 
it was not signed on the 29th. 

This is furnished by the fact that the date of 
it, “xxix”; the time when sentence was pro- 


nounced “ uppon a | last’; and besides | 
e 


some other minor points, the names of the three 
officers * to whom it was addressed, with the 
exception of the word “ Huncks,” are written 
over erasures, and in a different hand, from the rest 
of the document. 

Not only does the fact that these alterations, 
made no doubt on the 29th, being in a different 


hand, prove that the documegt was not entirely | 


written on that day; but the additional fact that, 
and I say it advisedly, on the authority of practised 
writers, it would have taken as little, if not less 
time, to re-copy the whole Warrant, than to make 
the various erasures and insert the corrections, 
unquestionably points to the same conclusion. But 


re copying would have entailed signing and sealing | 


afresh on the part of the Commissioners, who had 
already executed it; and that was, perhaps, not to 
be accomplished. 


Men who possibly repented of what they had | 


done might have hesitated to sign a second time ; 


and, like two of those to whom the Warrant was | 
originally directed (for there can be little doubt | 


that the names of “ Hacker” and “ Phayre” take 
the place of those of two recalcitrant officials), de- 
clined the responsibility of so great an act. 

There is ong other small piece of evidence 
strongly confirmatory of the fact that the War- 
rant was not entirely signed on the “ 29th,” the 
day of its professed execution, The word “ thir- 
tieth” does not fill up the space originally left for 
the date, which seems to have been left sufficiently 
large to take in the words “twenty-sixth” or 
“seventh,” as the case might be. 

But it may be asked, if not signed on Monday, 
the 29th, when was it signed? Certainly not on 
the 27th, Saturday; for as originally written, the 
Warrant directed that the execution should take 
place “ upon the morrow,” and as the majority of 
the Commissioners doubtless shared the feeling of 
him whom Barnabee saw— 

“ Hanging of his cat on Monday, 
For catching of a mouse on Sunday "— 
they would scarcely have sanctioned a public exe- 
cution on that day, even though the sufferer was 
a king. 

But we have probably a correct answer to the 
question—If not originally drawn up and signed 
on the 29th, when was it?—in the confession of 
one of the regicides, Augustus Garland, he who, 
as the King was on the last day being removed 
from the Court, “spat in his face.” Garland, on 


* It is possible that the names which have been erased 






his trial, said, “ I do confess this; I sate and at 
the day of sentence signed the warrant.” 

And this statement that the Warrant was 
signed on the day of sentence is confirmed by the 
fact that the fifteen Commissioners who were not 
present on the 29th, but whose signatures are to 
| the Warrant, were all present when the Sentence 
| was pronounced. They are marked S in the List, 
and are Alured, Carew, Th. Challoner, Clement, 
| Corbet, Danvers, Downes, Fleetwood, Lilburne, 
Mauleverer, More, Norton, Stapley, Wayte, and 
Wogan. 

I do not contend that the whole fifteen signed 
on the Day of Sentence; for, as will be seen here- 
after, Downes and Wayte were compelled to sign 
| on the 29th. But on the “day of sentence” — 

whatever that day was, and I am inclined to believe 
| it was intended to sentence the King on the 26th 
and execute him on the 27th—opinions were pro- 
bably divided, and the execution consequently 
| postponed, until a larger number of signatures to 
| the Warrant for it had been obtained. 
| It is clear that all sorts of expedients were 
resorted to in order to secure a good show of 
signatures to the Warrant. The story of the 
manner in which Ingoldesby was compelled to 
affix his name, as told by Clarendon, though not 
strictly accurate has, no doubt, like all such 
| stories, a certain modicum or substratum of truth 
| init. Ingoldesby’s story is, that — 
| “The next day after the horrid sentence was pro- 
| nounced he had an occasion to speak with an officer, 
| who he was told was in the Painted Chamber, where, 
| when he came there he saw Cromwell and the rest of 
| those who had sat upon the King; and were then, as he 
found afterwards, assembled to sign the Warrant for the 
King’s death. As soon as Cromwell’s eyes were upon 
him he run to him, and, taking him by the hand, drew 
him by force to the table, and said ‘though he had 
escaped him all the while before, he should sign that 
paper as well as they,’ which he, seeing what it was, 
refused with great passion, saying, * he knew nothing of 
the business,’ and offered to go away. But Cromwell 
and others held him by violence; and Cromwell, with a 
loud laughter, taking his hand in his, and putting the 
pen between his fingers with his own hand, writ Richard 
Ingoldesby, he making all the resistance he could—and he 
said, ‘If his name there were compared with what he 
had ever writ himself, it could never be looked upon as 
his own hand.’”—Clarendbdn (ed. 1826), vii. 490. 

Now, though one part of this story seems to be 
contradicted by the fact, that the Ric. INGoLDEsBY 
subscribed to the Warrant is as bold and free as 
signature can be, and could never have been 
written by Ingoldesby with his hand forcibly 
guided by Cromwell—yet, as he certainly never 
took any part in the Trial of the King, and his 
name only appears as having been present on the 
morning of the 29th, when the Warrant was 
signed, it is scarcely probable that he signed save 











were Lieut.-Colonel Cobbet and Captain Merryman, to 
whom, in conjunction with Colonel Tomlinson, the cus- 
tody of the King had been committed. 


| the letters in the signatures of Cromwell and Ingoldesby 





under compulsion. * 





* Certain curious points of resemblance between some of 
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Strange as this scene is, it is not without paral- 
lel. In The Trials of the Regicides there is a 
assage (p. 242) which may well be cited here. 
wer, a witness against Harry Marten, after 
stating that, on January 29 he followed Marten 
into the Painted Chamber, proceeds: — 

« I was pressing to come near, but I was put off by an 
officer or soldier there, who told me I should not be there. 
I told him I was ordered to be there by that gentleman. 
My Lord, I did see a pen in Mr. Cromwell's hand, and he 
marked Mr. Marten in the face with it, and Mr. Marten 
did the like to him.* But I did not see any one set his 
hand, though J did see a Parchment there with a great 
many Seals to it.” 


It is not, I think, a very overstrained inference 


stands thirty-first on the list, had signed the 
Warrant previous to the 29th; and that, on the 
29th, it was brought to the Painted Chamber f to 
get additional names to it. 

Of the manner in which such additional signatures 
were obtained, the Trials of the.Regicides furnish 
much illustration. In the case of Harvey, who was 
present when sentence was pronounced, though 
against his opinion, there is evidence (p. 239) 
how, on the morning of the 29th, he was “sol- 
licited with very much earnestness ‘to go and sign 
and seal and order that bloody execution.” Pen- 
nington, again (p. 240), utterly refused to sign the 
Warrant, thous “ often solicited thereto.” Mil- 


made me anxious to see some other signature of the latter. 
There is in the Public Record Office a very fine autograph 
of Ingoldesby to a Petition to Charles the Second, which, 
I am bound to say, corresponds so completely with that to 
the Warrant, asto prove that, if he were compelled by Crom- 
well to sign, the compulsion was moral and not physical. 

* These ill-timed outbursts of merriment on the part 
of Cromwell contrast so strangely with the general 
character of this remarkable man, that were it not for 
the abundant evidence of the fact, they would seem in- 
credible. In addition to the incidents here described, we 
have the strange story, lately printed in “N. & Q.” (4% 
8. ix. 386), of his behaviour at the wedding of his daughter 
to Rich, when he threw sack posset and wet sweetmeats 











lington told the Court (p. 246) he was “ awed by 
the power then in being.” Smith, who like Lil- 
burne, pleaded that he acted in ignorance, adds, 
(p. 249) “ that there were those then in authority 
whom he dared not disobey.” 

Downes, who gives (p. 254) a very interesting 
account of his interference on behalf of the King, 
and of his treatment in consequence by Cromwell, 
excuses his signing because “he was threatened 
with his very life; he was induced to do it.” 

Simon Meyne says (p. 260) there were some 
present who knew by what importunity he was 
led to sign the Warrant, and was told “ what 
Fear was there when Forty were there before ?”’ 


- | This statement is confirmed by the fact that his 
to draw from this, that Marten, whose name a es, : 


name is the fortieth on the list of signatures. 

Heveringham, although in Court when sentence 
was pronounced, did not sign the Warrant for exe- 
cution, and says (p. 263) “at the time of sealing 
I had that courage and boldness that I protested 
against it.” 

But the statement of Thomas Wayte (p. 262) 
is so characteristic of the state of things at the 
time of the trial that I must be permitted to 
quote it more fully. Wayte, it will be seen, was 


| present when sentence was agreed to and pro- 
i=] 


over the dresses of the ladies and daubed the stools on which | 


they were to sit; and the still more extraordinary one 
which Ludlow ‘tells us in his Memoirs (i. 240), of his 
conduct at a dinner at Whitehall, shortly before the 
Trial of the King, when, to use Ludlow’s words, “ he 
took up a cushion and flung it at my head, and then ran 


down the stairs; but I overtook him with another, | 


which made him hasten down faster than he desired.” 

+ There has long existed a tradition that the Death 
Warrant was signed in the beautiful little Chantrey 
Chapel in St. Stephen’s Cloister ; and in the Gentleman’s 


nounced, and signed the warrant although not one 
of the forty-eight present on the 29th, whenit pro- 
fesses to have been signed. After stating how he 
went into Leicestershire and Rutlandshire, being 
against the Act in the House, and refused to come 
up though threatened with sequestration, he pro- 
ceeds : — 

“T came then to London, when all these things were 
destroyed ; I came to London the day before the sentence 
was given. I went to the House (thought nothing) 
some were sent to the Tower, and I was sent for to the 
House, and my name was in the Act, unknown to me; 
but one sent a note in my Lord Gray’s name, that he 
would speak with me. I went to him, and I said, My 
Lord, what would you do with me? Saith he, I did not 
send for you ; thereupon Cromwel and Ireton laid hold 
on me; said they, We sent for you, you are one of the 
High Court of Justice ; No, said I, not I, my judgment is 
against it. They carried me to the Court. When the 
King desired to speak with his Parliament, I rising up, one 
told me I must not be heard, for the President was to give 


| judgment ; and said, there was an order that none should 
| speak in Court. Mr. Downes did move, and they did ad- 


| journ the Court, and I was glad I got out ; Cromwel laughed, 


and smiled, and jeered, in the Court of Wards, I hope your 
Lordship will be pleased to consider, I was no contriver,no 
soldier that put the force upon the House, that erected the 


| Court, none of the law-makers, or did any thing malici- 


Magazine (v. lvii. p. 501) there is mention of a similar | 


tradition, that it was signed at Challoner’s house in 
Clerkenwell. 
there are few myths in Natural History that he has not 
discovered to have’some foundation in fact, may I believe 


What Professor Owen said lately, that | 


ously against the King. My Lord, I was looked upon 
with an evil eye, for regarding the King’s friends in the 
country. Gray, he told me, the King would not die, I 
hope he will not, said I. The next day, on Monday, I 


| went to the House, they were labouring to get hands for 


be said of most Historical Traditions. And it is not at | 


all improbable that, while the majority of the signatures 


were affixed to the Warrant in the Painted Chamber, | 


others may have been added both in Challoner’s house 
and in the Chantrey Cliapel. 


his execution at the door; I refused, and went into the 
House ; saith Cromwel, Those that are gone in shall set their 
hands, I will have their hands now.” 


But it is time to bring this note (which I wish 
to be considered tentative, not decisive) to a close. 
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I myself feel strongly persuaded that this Warrant There is a Durham superstition, that if anyone 
‘was neither signed at the time, nor in the manner, | is bewitched, the author of the evil may be dis- 
declared by the official record; but was tampered | covered by the following means :—Steal a black 
with, and altered, to suit the circumstances of the | hen, take out the heart, stick it full of pins, and 
case. | roast it at the “dead hour of the night.” The 
Supposing, which of course few would admit, | « double” of the witch will come and nearly pull 
the rest of the proceedings of the High Court of | the door down. If the “double” is not seen 
Justice to have been legal, I leave it to others any one of the neighbours who has passed a re- 
more competent than myself to decide, how far | markably bad night is fixed upon. This was done, 
the Sentence of that Court was legally carried out | not long since, by a woman at Easington village, 
by a document so irregular in every respect as I | whose child did not grow. The door was almost 
have shown to be the case with the Death War- | battered down by an appearance of an old Irish- 
rant of Charles the First. | woman, who was supposed to have bewitched the 
Wit J, THoms. | child by her evil prayers. Mr. Henderson, in his 
Folk Lore of the Northern Counties, mentions 
somewhat similar stories. Again, if a lover does 
| not come often enough, he may be brought by 
Cvckoos cuancrp rvto Eactrs.—Acfriend of | Toasting an onion which has been stuck full of 
mine, who has lately returned from Switzerland, | “ ounce” pins (they must not have been through 
when informing me of the large number of cuckoos | P#peT). The pins are to prick his heart. Perhaps 
heard in that country, also remarked how sur- | 9 Onion is chosen because it may be thought to 
rised he had been with the belief, which he | bear some resemblance to a human heart. 
found on inquiry amongst the peasantry to exist | SENACHERIB. 
in several parts of the country, that the cuckoos| Cures ror tar Hoorrye Coven. —I have 
heard in one year would be young eagles during | recently heard of two cures for the hooping 


the year following. S. Rayyer. | cough, still practised in the Midland Counties. 
| The one is, that a boy thus afflicted should ride for 
| a quarter of a mile upon a female donkey, a jackass 
| being substituted when the patient is a girl. This 

remedy I know to have been tried in good faith at 

Great Burton, in Lincolnshire, only last year. 
Brand, in his Popular Antiquities, says :— 


FOLK LORE. 


Prys (4 S. ix. 354.)—Mr. Pracock says, in 
speaking of bewitched persons, that it seems pro- 
bable that the object for which pins were swal- 
lowed was to wound the evil spirit with which the 
swallower believed herself to be possessed. But | 
it seems to have been considered that the witches | F ae ; sf 
forced their victims to swallow them. This is | ..“ There is & vulgar superstition still remaining im 
expressly stated in an account given in The His- a = ‘ cee po oa pes Aree) ao ee 
tory of the Witches of Renfrowchire (Paisley, | a — ed horse can « amt Te = cong ; 
1809) of the bewitching of a young girl named | The other remedy is involved in an interesting 
Christian Shaw, daughter of John Shaw of Bar- | superstition. 7 he = = eff _- d by omay - 
garran, a man of some note in the county. piece of bread baked on Good Friday. This is 

4 | kept by the prudent housewife, to be ready when 
“Jan. 16th and 17th [1697]. When recovered of her | required; and bread baked on Good Friday never 


swooning fits, she put out of her mouth a great number | 144. mouldy! This is akin to an old French 
of pins, which she declared J— P— had forced into her ? 


| annaretitior hat ¢ Y one ‘ridav loaf aced in 

mouth, anda gentlewoman who had been one of her | Superstition, that a Good Pric —o plac d in 

most violent tormentors.”—P. 83. | the centre of a stack preserved it from vermin. Is 

| there not a connection between these habits and 

the old custom of reserving the Sacrament? In 

| Cornwall it is supposed that rain caught on 

Ascension Day possesses qualities specially appli- 

cable to bread-making. J. Caries Cox. 
Hazelwood, Belper. 


Besides pins, this young girl is said to have 
vomited many other things, such as straw, hair, 
&c.: It appears from this account that from the 
time when a ball of hair, similar to that which 
she had been accustomed to vomit, was found in | 
the pocket of one of her supposed tormentors, she 

» - J ery | . . ’ - - - 
put forth no more. PorvtaR SvupERsTITION: Caurnine.—lI have 

In the same book is an account of the bewitch- | heard that it is the custom, when a churning is 
ing, in 1676, of Sir George Maxwell of Pollok. | going on in the dairy, that each person who comes 
He is said to have been tormented by means of | in during the process is expected to put his or her 
waxen and clay images, the pins in which, we are | hand to the handle of the churn, “in order that 





told, had been put there by the black gentleman. he or she may not take the butter away.” : 
Seven reputed witches were burned at Paisley | a Maurice Lenman, M.R.LA. 

on June 10, 1697, for the bewitching of the | Limerick. 

above-named Christian Shaw. D. Macpuart. | Intsn Forx Lore.—Having occasion last week 


Paisley. | to attend the Court of the Revising Barrister at 
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Castle-Blayney with reference to an montet 
Jand case—the result of the new Land Act, which, 
in Ulster at least, is just now exciting the ] hopes 
of —_ iting tenants, and giving employment to 
the lawye .rs—I received in a ve ry secret and mys- 
terious manner a little packet from an old woman 
living in my domain, with an assurance that if I 
would keep it it would assuredly bring me luck, 
and I should escape the wiles of my enemies—the 
aforesaid speculating tenants. Whether it was 
from the posse ‘ssion of this charm, or from the 
goodness of my own cause, it is not for me to say, 
but I ce rtainly returned in triumph from ( ‘astle- 
Blayney, , having asserted my rights, and, as the 
Irish call it, “won the day.” I found that the 
packet contained some dried yarrow (Millefolium 
terrestre vulgare, Hibernicé ‘Ahirhallune), a well 
known plant of an astringent nature, and not with- 
out many useful properties according tothe herbals. 
I inquires of my friend, the old woman, in what 
its virtue consisted? She whispered, after some 
hesitation, “‘ that it was the first herb our Saviour 
put in his hand when a child”; and that there- 
fore, she added, to those who were by tradition 
acquainted with that fact, “it would certainly 
bring luck.” Ey. Pa. Surrey. 





COMIC NEWSPAPERS.* 

The following may be added as a supplement 
to the list noted above; many of them are local 
and little known out of the districts where they 
appeared. The titles of some already given are 
furnished with dates :— 

American Scrap Book, and Magazine of United States 
Literature, No. 1, London, Oct, 26, 1861, pri e id. 

{rrow, The, illustrated title, No. 18, L iverpool, Feb. 9, 
1867, price 1d. Defunct. 

Black Dwarf, The, edited, printed and published by T. J 
Wooler, vol. iv. No. 5, London, Feb. 9, 1820. Succeeded 
by The.Yellow Dwarf, which lived only three months, 
price 6d. 

Baw merand, 
10, 1861, price 3d. 

Br jadaide s; or, the Yorkshire Charivari, No. 1, Leeds, 


The, illustrated, No. 3, Melbourne, Aug. 


“ 1 monthly, May 14, 1864, price 2d. 
ond { nti- Humbug, illustrated, No. 3, Newcastle- 
ven On 18: 

Comic Monti ly, its " ‘ od, No. 3, vol. v., New York, 
Oct. 1863. Reached vol. April 1, 1868; no informa 
tion since 

Dibden’s Penny Trumpet, to be blown Week 'y (not 


Weakly) throu vut the British Em, ire, illustrated, No. 5, 
No. 17, 1832, price ld. Only blown for four weeks. 

Figaro in London, illustrated, No. 1, Dec. 10, 1831, 
price ld. Was published for about eight years. 

Gossip, illustrated, No. 1, Blackburn, Jan. 18, 1865, 
price ld. Came out during the election of 1865, 

Grave and Gay, illustr ated, No. 1, June 14, 7 price 1d. 

Jones, illustrated, p oe lished every fortnight, price 2d. 
No. 23,056, Live rpool. 

Lankishire Loominary, The, Un Weekly Lookin Glass, 
edited by J. T. Staton, No. 1, Oct. 3, 1863, price 1d. 








* Continued from vol. ix. p, 529. 
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Lion, The, or Lancashire Charivari, illustrated, No. 34, 
Liverpool, Jan. 1, 1848, price 2d. 

Literary Fly, The, illustrated title-page—an old 
fashioned stage-coach or fly laden with literature in pack- 
ages, labelled, No. 1, London, Jan. 18, 1779, price 4d. Ex- 
tended to some ten or twelye numbers;: the earliest paper 
of this class I have seen. 

London Life, iNustrated, No. 1, July 16, 1864, price 2d 

Merr ‘yman’s Monthly, illustré te, New York, 

Mr. Merryman, illustrated, No. 1, London, March 23, 
1864, price 1d. 

Moth y (illustrated title), a Literary, Critical, and Comi: 
Journal, No. 3, Liverpool, Jan. 16, 1864, price 1d. 

Odd Fellow, The, illustrated title, No. 118, April 3, 
1841, price ld. 

Paul Pry, No. 3, Nov, 12, 1827, price 1d. 

Porcupine, The, state title-page (“ The Poreupine ” 
to the early numbers), No. 1, Liverpool, Oct. 6, 1860. In 
vigorous health and spirits - the present time. 

Punch Cymbraeg, illustrated, Rhif 83, Chwef 20, 1864, 
Swydda. Printed in Liverpool for circulation in Wales. 
Puppet Show, The, illustrated, vol. i., London, 1848. 

Puppet Shows, The, Old and New, exhibited twenty- 
eight weeks, price 1}d. 

a Show, The New, illustrated, No. 6, Aug. 23, 
price kd. 

Sheden, The, No. 40, 
P rice 1d. 

Simpson: in Town and Country, the Great Moral Re- 
former of the Age, and Epitome of Life as it is, No. 5, 
Jan. 18, 1862, price 1d, 

Struggle, The, illustrated, No. 59, 
Appeared during the Anti-Corn-Law a 

Tallis's Illustrated Life in London, No. 
1864, price 2d. 

Tomahawh, illustrated title, No. 1, Liverpool, Nov. 19, 
1864, price halfpenny. 

Town Crier, The: or, Jacob’s Belles Lettres, illustrated 
title-page, No. 10, Birmingham, Oct. 1861, price 3d. 
Published occasionally. 

Quiz, illustrated monthly, No. 1, July 1858, price 3d. 

Quiz: a Journal of Laughter, illustrated, No. 1, Jan. 
8, 1859, price 2d. 

Vanity Fair, illustrated, vol. ii., No. 
Sept. 29, 1860. 

Vulcan, illustrated, No. 1, Barrow-in-Furness, June 3, 
1871. Still alive. 


Manchester, June 19, 1869, 


Preston, price 1d. 
gitation, 


1, April 2, 


40, New York, 


An interesting article, “Notes upon Comic 
Periodicals,” will be found in The Bookseller for 
August 31, 1867, followed by another on “ Mis- 
chievous Literature,” July 1, 1868. 1 merely 
mention these two articles in connection to notice 
the very exhaustive list given of all the polluted 
currents; while the cleanings among the coma 
offe _ rs are rather meagre,* strange to say, the 
record of the filt h seems to have been carefully 
treasured, Cannot the same be done for the many 
aspirants for fame, who, since the advent of 
Punch, have come like shadows, and as suddenly 
disappeared? A complete histcry of this generally 
wholesome and well-conducted literature could 
not fail to meet with kindly help from many 
living writers who have been long in the field. 
The recent pages of “ N. & Q.,” in various articles 
on Baron Nicholson and his publications, Mark 
Lemon, Douglas Jerrold, and others, show that 
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there is no better time than the present for gather- 


ing up the fragments. James Gipson. 


32, Wavertree Road, Liverpool. 





I beg to add the following to Mr. Rayner's | 


list :— 


Billet Doux, The, illustrated, No. 4, Dublin, Dec. 31, 


1870. 
Blarney, illustrated, No. 1, Dublin, Sept. 20, 1870. 


Breadbasket, The, edited I think by Albert Smith, 1845. 


Brum, Birmingham, 1869. 
Budilnik (* The Alarm Bell”), St. Petersburg, 1868. 
Bull Dog, The, announced in 1871, Oxford. 
Censor, The, No. 1, Jan. 4, 1846. 
Charivari, Paris. The model after which our Punch 
was formed. 
Comic Bradshaw, The, illustrated, edited by Angus B. 
Reach, 1848. Monthly. 
Daily Twaddlegraph, a skit upon The Daily Telegraph, 
issued from the office of The Hornet, “ J uly 40, 188.” 
Dart, The, Montreal, 1870. 
Dawn, The, Edinburgh, announced for May 1, 1871. 
Derby Ram, The, Derby, 1868. 
Diogéne, Constantinople. Now in existence. 
Frank und Frei (German), at St. Louis, U.S.A. Ceased 
in 1870. 
Free Lance, Ipswich, 1869. 
Gavarni in London, about 1845-6. 
Gil Blas, Madrid, 1867. 
Gridiron, The, Birmingham, 1867. 
Grinchuchle, Montreal, 1870. 
Humbug, Melbourne, 1869. 
Iskra (“ The Spark”), St. Petersburg, 1868. 
Jack-o’- Lantern, Brighton, 1868. 
Japan Judy, illustrated, No. 1, Yokahama, June, 1859. 
Japan Punch, illustrated, Yokahama, 1869. 
Le petit Journal pour rire, Paris, 1870. 
Madrid Punch, 1867. 
Man about Town, The, No. 1, Oct. 11, 1869. 
Mephistopheles, No. 1, Dec. 12, 1845. 
National Omnibus, The, 1832. 
which ran for some years. 
New Zealand Punch, No. 1, Auckland, Nov. 14, 1868. 
Peep o’ Day, Manchester, 1864. 
Punchinello, New York, 1870. 
San Francisco News Letter, California. In existence. 
any Blade, No. 1, Sheffield, Nov. 11, 1868. 
Sydney Punch, New South Wales. In existence. 
Third Member, The, Birmingham, 1869. 
War Cry (illustrations only, by Matt Morgan), No. 1, 
Aug. 1870. The only one issued. 
Will-o’-the- Wisp, Brighton, 1868. 
Wit of the Week, May, 1869. 


There was also a paper, under the title of (I 
think) Nonsuch, in or about 1846, which professed 
to be comic. It bore the second title of “A Far- 
rago of Something, Nothing, Everything, and 
many things besides.” It was brought out by 
the son of a Piccadilly tailor named 


father in one or two disastrous seasons wit 
Olympic Theatre. 

Rn. RaYNeER invites corrections as well as ad- 
ditions; I would therefore respectfully suggest 


A very clever weekly, | 


lton, who | 
soon ran through the property amassed by his | 
the 





published in a certain number of periodical parte, 

| The Knight Errant was a Dublin publication, | 
| have No, 3, Aug. 18, 1870. . 

I think The Satirist of Barnard Gregory and 

| The Penny Satirist of Mz. Raywer’s list were 


distinct papers—tbe former was started in 183], 
The Period was started May 14, 1870. The Birm. 
ingham Town Crier was started in 1860. The 
Censor appeared on May 23, 1868. There was a 
previous paper under the same name, which wil] 
be found in my list. ALEXANDER ANDREWS, 

Stoke Newington. 

The following are additions to the list :— 

Lictor, The, vol. i., No. 6, Sydney, Aug. 12, 1869. An 
illustrated, political, facetious, and satirical journal. 
wee The, vol. iv., No. 156, Manchester, Aug. 5, 
Ba . 

Zozimus, New Series, vol. i, No. 9, Dublin, Dec. 30, 


1871. 


’ 


Purp S. Kuve. 


GERMAN SONG. 


I cannot supply F. C. H. with the remainder of 
the song of which he quotes (p. 388) the first 
| verse, but there has been one lately published in 
Germany which somewhat resembles it. It is a 
translation by F. Bodenstedt from the Persian of 
Mirza Schaffy, and has been set to very lively 
| music by Wilhelm Jahn, conductor of the Wies- 
baden Opera. I give herewith a copy of the 
| verses, as they may perhaps please some lover of 
| German songs. Wrs—. 
Paris. 
| “ Wenn der Friihling auf die Berge steigt 
| Und im Sonnenstrahl der Schnee zerfliesst, 
Wenn das erste Griin am Baum sich zeigt, 
| Und im Gras das erste Blimlein spriesst; 
| Wenn vorbei im Thal nun mit einemal, 
| 


Alle Regenszeit und Winterqual, 
Schallt es von den Hibn bis zum Thale weit, 
O, wie wunderschén ist die Friihlingszeit ! 

“ Wenn am Gletscher heiss die Sonne leckt, 
Wenn die Quelle von den Bergen springt, 
Alles rings mit jungem Griin sich deckt, 
Und das Lustgetén der Wiilder klingt, 
Liifte lind und lau wiirft die griine Au 
Und der Himmel lacht so rein und blau, 
Schallt es von den Héhn bis zum Thale weit, 

| O, wie wunderschién ist die Friithlingszcit ! 


| 


| “War's nicht auch zur jungen Friiblingszeit, 


~ Als dein Herz sich meinem erschloss, 
Als von dir, du wundersiisse Maid, 
Ich den ersten, langen Kuss genoss ! 
Durch den Hain erklang heller Lustgesang, 
Und die Quelle von den Herzen sprang, 
Scholl es von den Héhn, bis zum Thale weit, 
O, wie wunderschién ist die Friihlingszeit !” 


EVERARD, BISHOP OF NORWICH. 
The editors of the new Monasticon assert (iv. 2, 


that Charley Wag could scarcely be called a comic | note) that Everard, Bishop of Norwich (1121- 
paper. 





I believe it was the adventures of a thief | 1145), is identical with Everard de Montgomery, 
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the son of Roger Earl of Arundel and Shropshire by 
his second wife Adeliza de Puiset, and Mr. Eyton 
says the same thing in the Antiquities of Shrop- 
sure. But with all deference to the authority of 
this learned and accurate writer, I cannot help 
thinking that this identity has been rashly as- 
sumed Senn a mere coincidence of name, date, and 
fession; for there are facts on record about 
Bishop Everard which cannot be reconciled with 
what we know of Everard de Montgomery. 
Orderic Vitalis, whose intimate connection with | 


~~ in the Norfolk Pipe Roll of 31 Henry I. 
the Bishop of Norwich renders an account of 
111. 13s. 4d. “for the land of his father.” This 
entry can scarcely be supposed to apply to a 
younger son of Earl Roger, who had been dead 
some thirty-six years, and whose estates had been 
confiscated and redistributed so far back as 1102. 
Again. Blomefield quotes from the diocesan re- 
cords (Hist. of Norfolk, 8vo, iii. 650) that Bishop 
Everard, at the request of his own brother Arthur, 
made Richard de Bellofago Archdeacon of Suffolk, 
the family of Montgomery makes his silence assig- | and that when the archdeaconry was divided on 
nificant as his statements, twice notices Everard | Richard’s promotion to the see of Avranches, he 
amongst the sons of Earl Roger. He says in his | gave the Suffolk portion to Ais own nephew Wal- 
5th book (written in 1127) — cheline. Now it is certain that Everard de Mont- 
“the earl had by his second wife an only son named | gomery had no brother named Arthur, and there 
Everard, who was brought up to learning, and has lived | ig no trace of any nephew named Walcheline in 
to this day in the court of William and Henry, kings of | the edigree. 
Ragland, amongst the royal chepiainn.” = — | This evidence taken cumulatively is so strong 
The other passage (which occurs in the 8th | against the identity of the two Everards, that I 
book and was written in 1133) sounds as if it | almost venture to think it will induce Mr. Eyton 
night have been written after Everard’s death ;— | to reconsider his decision. TEWARS. 
“Philip and Everard had different fates in life, for 
Philip went abroad with Duke Robert, and died at An- 
tioch ; whilst Everard, who was the son of the Countess 
Adelaide, held the office of clerk in the chapel of King | COLLINS AND HIS “BaronetTaGE.”—The an- 
Henry, amongst men of second-rate position (inter me- | nexed copy of a letter from Collins, the author of 
diocres).” ’ a Baronetage, may be interesting to some of your 
It seems incredible that Orderic would thus readers. Il have no papers here which show the 
refer to the living Bishop of Norwich, who had nature of the “ Discouragements and the unpre- 
been consecrated to that see on June 12, 1121, | sidented usuage” which he complains of, but only 
and had been Archdeacon of Salisbury since 1115. | g printed circular of Wotton’s with a prospectus 
The same remark applies to Orderic’s description | of a Baronetage, dated “ London, June 22¢, 1725,” 
of the downfall of the house of Montgomery in | the month on y being written. 
1102. W. C. TREVELYAN. 
“Henry I. was so implacable in his resentment against 
this family, that he unmercifully deprived the nuns of 
Almanéches of their lands in England because their 
Abbess Emma was the sister of Robert de Belesme.” at Mr. Taylor's, in answer to which I must say, that the 
If Emma’s brother Everard had afterwards so Discouragements and unpresidented usuage | have met 
completely regained the favour of Henry I. as to with has made me lay aside all thoughts of giving any 
be promoted to an English bishopric, Ordevi | futhe, Account ofthe Families of Barnet. 
wou d scarcely have omitted to mention so notable have collected of wear Tassie, to Mr. Wotton, who in- 
& circumstance. 


: tends to set forth a short Acct of the Families of the 
I now pass to what has been recorded about | present Baronets. If you have any Commands, be 
Everard the bishop. pleas’d to direct for me at M* Gosling’s, Bookseller in 
When William de Albini, Pincerna of Henry L., | Fleet-street, who a ociateed 
at the funeral of his wife Matilda Bigot, about SS ‘ 
Humble Serv‘, 
1128, granted to the monks of Wymondham the “Anra® Couums.” 
manor of Hapesburgh in Norfolk, the grant was | (4 ddressed) j 
expressly made for the soul of Roger Bigot, and “ For St John Trevylian, Bar. 
for the souls of the sons of Everard, the venerable | at Nettlecombe, 


Nettlecomb. 


“ Copy November 25, 1725. 
“ St,—I lately received your Letter, directed to me 


Bishop of Norwich (Mon. iii. 330). These sons of Sommersetshire.” 

the living bishop would assuredly have been born | “La Bete Savvace.”’—The subjoined cutting 
in lawful matrimony, and the charter therefore | from The Standard of June 10, 1873, is deserving 
ald: Bas bag vm, best 9 nena bree | of preservation in the columns of “N, & Q.”:— 
Everard de Montgomery, whose birth cannot be “ AvoTHER LeGenp Demo.isnep. — ‘La Belle Sau- 
placed earlier than 1085, must have been devoted | Vase’ of The Spote, it 7m ve -_ a myth = 
to celibacy from his boyhood, as he was attached all. Messrs. Cassell, Petter, & Galpin, in raking over their 


oone . 28 title-deeds, have discovered that the name of the inn 
to the chapel of William Rufus who died in 1100. | upon which their premises stand was formerly the ‘ Bell 
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on the Hoop,’ or ‘Savage's Inn,’ and eventually became 
contracted to ‘ Bell Savage's Inn,’ or, shorter still, ‘ Bell 


7 R. & M. 


“ PopvutarR Ruyrmes anp Nursery Tares.”—I 
never look at my copy of this book (London: 


John Russell Smith, 4, Old Compton Street, Soho | 
Square, 1849) without wondering whether Mr. | 


Halliwell [now Phillipps] intends to give the 
world a new enlarged edition of what is to me, 
and I doubt not to many others of the “N. &Q. 


fraternity, a singularly interesting compilation. | 


In my humble opinion, however, its bulk is scarcely 


worthy of a country so rich in popular rhymes as | 


is our own. We want a collection as exhaustive 
as may be; one that should include within two 


covers all that could be gathered either orally or | 
from books, and have no room in it for such a | 


remark as that at p. 188, sub “ Places and Fami- 
lies,” “ This division, like the last, might be greatly 
extended by references to Ray and Grose.” All 
the divisions indeed might be greatly extended by 


references to “N.&Q.”; and Mr. Halliwell would | 


find many correspondents to send him valuable 
contributions if he would re-announce his, desire 
to receive local and other popular rhymes, and 
promise to make use of them pro bono publico. 
Of course no one else can undertake the work in 
the face of Mr. Halliwell’s little book during the 
lifetime of its able author. 

Mr. Halliwell has excited such interest by his 
labours in the field of Popular Rhymes and Nur- 
sery Tales that it will be a matter for regret if he 
will not put forth his hand to garner the result. 

St. SwITHrn. 

Prmuitive Drvistons or Trore.— Mr. James 
Sibree in his work, Madagascar and its People, 
1870, at p. 205, says of the Malagasy :— 

“ Before the introduction of clocks and watches, which 
are still rare except amongst wealthy people, time was 
marked by a kind of natural dial, made by the points 
reached by the sun’s rays in different parts of the house 
throughout the day.” 

He then gives a list of their twenty-four divi- 
sions of the day of twenty-four hours, furnished 
him by an intelligent Malagasy. They consist 
either of natural phenomena or of necessary acts 
recurring at fixed times daily, and of the former 
chiefly of the progress of the sun’s rays—e. g. 


7 o'clock, Maim-bohon-dravina, dry back of the | 


leaf (¢. e. when the dewis dried from the surface); 
8 o'clock, Mamoak-omby, driving out the cattle 
(to be fed) ; 11 0’clock, Vahavahana, when the sun 
comes to the step; 12 o’clock, Mitatoa-vovonana, 
to come above the ridge (i. e. vertically over the 
house) ; 2 o'clock, Ampitotoam-bary, at the place 
of pounding rice—+. e. the rays reach further into 
the building, and touch the part where the rice- 
mortar usually stands. Jostan MILLER. 


Newark. 








REALISM oF THE StacE.—A reference to the 
weekly periodical, The World, of Feb. 8, 1758 
which number, by the way, was written by Horace 


b ae tana furnish another proof to the many 
that have gone before, that “ there is nothing new 


under the sun,” and that there is a tendency in 
nature, human as well as inanimate, to reproduce 
itself. It has generally been supposed that the 
| realism of the stage, which has met with such 
severe condemnation on all hands during the 
few years, is a modern innovation. That such is 
not the case, let the following extract from the 
foregoing fly-sheet bear witness : — 

“The improvement of nature which I had in view 
alluded to those excellent exhibitions of the animal or 
sic, ? and] inanimate parts of the creation which are 
furnished by the worthy philosophers Rich and Garrick: 
the latter of whom has refined on his competitor; and, 
having perceived that art was become so perfect that it 
| Was necessary to mimic it by nature, he has happily in- 
| troduced a cascade of real water. I know that there are 
| persons of a systematic turn who affirm that the andi- 
ence are not delighted with this beautiful waterfall from 
| the reality of the element, but merely because they are 
pleased with the novelty of anything that is out of its 
proper place. Thus they tell you that the town is charmed 
with a genuine cascade upon the stage, and was in raptures 
last year with one of tin at Vauxhall. But this is cer- 
tainly prejudice. The world, though never sated with 
show, is sick of fiction; and I foresee the time when 
delusion [illusion] will not be suffered in any part of the 
drama.” 


Then come a series of ludicrous instances illus- 
trating, in a vein of excellent raillery, the neces- 
sity of a stricter adherence to nature (realism) on 
the stage: such as the brick-kiln, which did not 
smell like one ; the introduction of very personable 
geese by Mr. Cibber; the impersonator of Alex- 
ander, who forgot himself in the heat of conquest 
so far as to stick his sword in one of the paste- 
board stones of the wall of the town, and bore it 
in triumph before him; the performer who was 
injured by the edge of a wave running into his 
side on his falling, whereas “the worst that could 
| happen to him in the present state of things would 

be drowning.” 
The essay concludes with a good story of a 
“celebrated confectioner who, having prepared a 
| middle dish of gods and goddesses eighteen feet 
high, complained of his lord. “ Imaginez-vous,” 
said he, “que milord n’a pas voulu faire dter le 
plafond ”—“ Figure to yourself my lord’s refusal 
to demolish the ceiling.” J. S. Dx. 


Tae Deatn or Count Metun. —In Shake- 
speare’s King John, Act V.Sc. 4, the Count Melun, 
wounded to death, exhorts the English to fly, in- 
forming them of the treachery of Lewis, and when 
Salisbury doubtingly asks— - 

“ May this be possible? may this be true? ”— 


Melun refers to his approaching death as a reason 
why he should speak the truth, saying— 
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“ Have I not hideous death within my view, 
Retaining but a quantity of life, 
Which bleeds away, even as a form of wax 
Resolveth from his figure ’gainst the fire ? 
What in the world should make me now deceive, 
Since | must lose the use of all deceit ? 
Why should I then be false, since it is true 
That I must die here and live hence by truth ? 





Shakespeare may have taken this sentiment from 
the following passage in the Euphues of Lyly :— 

“When my lady came, and saw me so altered in a 
neth, wasted to the harde bones, more lyke a ghoast 
1 lyving creature, after many words of comfort (as 

‘want ‘none about sicke persons) when she saw 
She asked me whether the Italian were my 
messenger, or if be were, whether his embassage were 
true, Which question I thus answered— 

“Lady, to dissemble with the worlde, when I am de- 
parting from it, woulde profite me nothing with man, 
’ 1; to make my deathbed 











ypportunitie, 








and hinder me much with God ; 
the place of deceipt, might hasten my death, and encrease 

my daunger. ° 
In these passages Shakespeare and Lyly express 
the same sentiment in similar language. 
V. L. Ruston. 








“ Aw ANCIENT AND Danerrovs CusToM oF 
CuvurRcHWARDENS.’’—The following is an extract 
from the Sunderland Times of May 18, 1872. Is 
the “ ancient and dangerous custom” observed at 
any other town, and what is the origin of it? 

, EveRARD Home CoLeMAN. 

“At the County Police-court, Huddersfield, on Tues- 
lay, Mr. R. Durrans, brewer, Lascelles Hall; Mr. George 
Fleetwood, blacksmith, Whitley Upper; Mr. Joseph Lit- 
tlewood, cabinet maker and farmer, Hopton;.and Mr. 
Benjamin Fearnley, steward to a county magistrate, 
were charged with having, on the 28th of April, aided 
and abetted Richard Thornton, landlord of the Beaumont 
Arms Inn, Kirkheaton, 
luring prohibited hours. It appeared from the state 
ment of the erintendent of police that, on the day in 
juestion, an officer went to the house, and there found 
the defendants, who were churchwardens and officials at 
the Kirkheaton parish church,- It appeared to have been 
the custom of the churchwardens from time immemorial 
to go to service and remain in the church until the 
lergyman commenced reading the second lesson, and 
then leave th 
public-house in question, and stay there until the church 
had ‘loosed.’ On the day in question the first-named 
lefendant said, ‘ We are fairly caught ; we might as wel] 
have another glass,’ and he called for one, and paid for 
it in the presence of the police-officer—Thornton was 
ordered to pay the expenses when the case was heard, his 
solicitor pleading guilty for him; and a point was raised 
whether the payment of costs could be held to mean a 
conviction.—The Bench, advised by their Clerk, held 
that it did, but recommended that the payment of costs 
would meet the ends of justice. The defendants agreed 
to this.” 5 





Querics. 


“ AvRELIO AND IsaBEtu.”—I have a little book, 
l6mo, going to signature Pp (6); title-page want- 
ing: “ Approbatio,” by Laur. Beyerlinck, “ Ant- 
uerp, 7 April, 1607.” Polyglot, four columns in 





| estemed to be the selfe iustice. 





| . . ’ . + . 
an opening, French, Italian, Spanish, English. 





The English is evidently “ Foreigners’ English.” 
I give the beginning (1) and ending (2)— 

(1.) “Here beginneth the historie of Aurelio and of 
ell. In the realme of the Lle of Scotland, there was 
excelléte kinge, a frende of all vertues, selfe lyke of 
iustice, and was so righteous, that he was al mooste 
This king in his latter 
age bad a doughter,without more, the whiche aftir the 
death of hir father ought (like as ayre) [como legitima 
heredera | to succede in the gouerning of the realme. This 
doughter was named of all persons Isabell.” 

(2.) “ Eynde of the storey of Aurelio and of Isabell, in 
the whiche is disputede the whiche geues more occasion 
of sinninge, the man vnto the woman, or the woman ynto 





| the man. 


I wish to know more of the book and the story. 
W. C. B. 
it and meagre fiction is by Juan de Flores, 
a Spanish writer, which dates as far back as 1521, and 
which, in an early English translation, was at one time 
thought to have furnished hints for Shakspeare’s J’em- 
pest. (Malone’s Shakspeare, xv. 2.) The discussions 
between Aurelio and Isabell are on the inquiry whether 
man gives more occasion for sin to woman, or woman to 
man. Five editions of this work are in the British 


This sli 











Museum: Paris, 1546, 1547; Venice, 1548; Antwerp, 
1556; Brussels, 1608, Consult Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale, ed. 1853-7, xvii. 950; Brunet, ed. 1861, ii. 
1302; and Ticknor, History of Spanish Literature, iii. 


ARTHUR Brooke oF CANTERBURY.—In a book- 


seller's catalogue I recently met with an Elegy on 


the Death of Shelley by the above. Who was Mr. 
A literary friend says that he knows 


Brooke ? 


| the elegy, and that it is in the same stanza as 


with keeping open his house | 


church and walk a short distance to the | 





Adonais, and contains some very good poetry. 
Viator (1). 


Cat.—Would you allow me to renew my in- 
quiry respecting this word? Is it of Eastern 
origin, and introduced into the European lan- 
guages at a comparatively late period? It appears 
in all these languages, as far as I have been able 
to discover. Adelung, in his Dictionary, says :— 

“ The name of this animal is very ancient and common. 
In Lower Saxon it is Katte; in Anglo-Saxon, English, 
and Danish, Cat; in Italian, Gatta, Gatto; in French, 


Chat; in Low Latin, Catta, Cattus, Gatus; in Welsh, 
Cath; in Breton, Caz; in Russian, Kote; in Polish, 
Kat; in Turkish, Kady; in Armenian, Citto; in Lap- 


land, Gato; in Wallachian, Aatussa; in Bohemian, 


Kocka. 

How did the word reach us and become so em- 
bedded in all the European languages? Was it 
known to the Hebrews, and if so, what was the 
word ? C. T. Ramage. 


Lone AND Sort Forms mx Caurcnes.—At 
Warrington, in Lancashire, in 1628, there were 
only two pews (pues) in the parish church, one 
“on the south side next the quire,” being occupied 
by Richard Massie, Esq., whose name and coat of 
arms, dated 1617, still remain there, and the other 
by “ the parson and his wife for the time being.” 
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The remainder of the nave was taken up with 
forms or “ auntient seats,” the first on the south 
side being known as the “ bryde’s form.” The 
other forms were known as twelve long forms and 
five short forms. I shall be glad to know the 
difference between these, for in an allotment of 
the sittings in Stoke Old Church, Staffordshire, in 
1668 we find it ordered that “the young maids 
are to kneel in the short forms.” M. D. 


Tae Four Wutre Kixes.—What was the 
origin of this title, and to which of our kings was 
it given ? G. G. 

Jewish Era.—Will you kindly inform me 
how the year 1872 is “the year 5633 of the 
Jewish era,” as stated in the almanac? It is 5876 
years since the Creation, from which I believe 
the Jews reckon. How is it, then, they make it 
only 5633 ? W. WHITEACRE. 

[Till the fifteenth century the Jews usually followed 
the era of the Seleucide or of Contracts, Since that time 
they generally employ a mundane era, and date from the 
creation of the world, which, according to their compu- 
tation, took place 3760 years and about three months 
before the commencement of our era. Consult “N. & Q.” 
8ré §. x. 90, 136, 190, ] 

“Tue JupemEnt oF Sotomon” (1 Kings, iii. 
16, 28.)—Can any reader of “N. & Q.” furnish 
me with the remaining portion of the above in 
blank verse ? I believe it appeared in a monthly 
magazine in or before the year 1843, but I have 
been unable to trace it. It commences— 

“ Gaze on that picture; "tis a shadowing forth 

Of fine maternal tenderness... . . g 
Epwarp Cottett, M.A. 

Longton, Staffordshire. 

Kintoss Barony.—What is the date of the 
creation of the barony of Kinloss? Is it not in 
remainder to the heirs general without division ? 
and through whom has it descended to the Duke 
of Buckingham ? H. Passinenam. 

Bath. 


The Committee for Privileges decided that the duke 
had made out his claim to the Barony of Kinloss under 
the Charter of Feb, 2, 1601, but not to the Barony of 
Bruce of Kinloss. } 

SHERIDAN KNowLEs, ETC.—1. Where did the 
following tales or novelettes of Sheridan Knowles 
first appear ?P—“ The Wreckers,” “The Widowed 
Bride,” “The Blacksmith of Clonmel,” “ Jessie 
Halliday.” 2. Where can I see a little 12mo 
volume of poems entitled Fugitive Pieces, pub- 
lished at Waterford in 1810? F. H. 

LEYLAND AND PrenworTHAM CuruRcHEs. —I 
should be thankful for a reference to good his- 


tories of the parish churches at Leyland and Pem- 
wortham, near Preston, Lancashire. YLuvr. 


ArcHsIsHor Parker aND Dean Hoox.—Upon 
what authority does Dean Hook say (Life, p. 75) 
that Archbishop Parker introduced the pink and 














the tuberose into his garden at Stoke-next-Clare, 
and that the apricot had then lately, between 
1559 and 1575, been brought from Epirus? If 
the latter is a suggestion of its etymology, is it 
the correct one ? C. W. Bryewam. 


MARIA DEL Occrpente.—Can any of your 
readers inform me who she is or was, and what 
she has written? Mr. Longfellow quotes from a 
poem of hers in “ Kavanagh.” PERSHORE. 


M.P.s or CasttE Risine. —I am anxious to 
ascertain the names of the members of parliament 
for Castle Rising, Norfolk, in the various par- 
liaments between 1783 and 1832, “when that 
borough was disfranchised. Failing the names 
I should be glad to know the dates when new 
parliaments were called between the years above 
specified. F, E. Pager. 

Elford, Tamworth. 

The names of the Members for Castle Rising, from 
1783 to 1807, will be found in Beatson’s Parliamentary 
Register (ii. 163), and from that time in Hansard or the 
Imperial Calendar. New parliaments met in Nov. 1812; 
Aug. 1818; April, 1820; November, 1826; Oct. 1830; 
June, 1831; and Jan. 1833.] 

Samvet Svutron.—I shall be glad to know 
where I can find particulars of Samuel Sutton, of 
Alfreton, Derbyshire, said to have died in 1752? 

WILLIAM ANDREWS, 

1, Windsor Street, Hull. 

THE Battie or WATERLOO.—I recollect visiting 
the plain of Waterloo on a very cold day in De- 
cember, 1845— the-ground covered with snow—in 
company with the late Sergeant Cotton as guide, 
who was present at the battle and acquainted, 
apparently, with its various details. He stated, 
amongst other facts, what seemed to me then, as 
it does still, an improbable circumstance, namely, 
that at a certain place a Belgian regiment ran 
away, panic-struck, and that the Duke of Wel- 
lington rode after it and said, “ As you must now 
be blown, my men, take your breath, and try your 
luck again,” or words to this effect. It is pos- 
sible that the flight occurred, but improbable that 
the Duke, even in the early part of the day, would 
have had time or inclination to act as whipper-in 
as alleged. Is the anecdote true or not ? 

Cur. Cooxz. 


Ann Woop.—lI have seen to-day a full-sized 
portrait of a lady with the name painted on— 
“Ann Wood, wife of John Boult, 1687.” Can 
any of your readers give any information who was 
John Boult and Ann Wood his wife ? 

J. D. GotpTHoRP. 

Wakefield. 


Worms ry Woopv.—What is the best remedy 
for worms in wood, on which is a eed - 
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Replies. 
APOCRYPHAL GENEALOGY. 
(4 S. ix. 356, 431, 434, 508.) 

The censor who would carry public opinion 
with him should not be hypercritical, still less 
should he venture to indulge in indiscriminate 
denunciations and sweeping assertions. The sur- 

m operating with skilful knife wounds but to 
Real, and is a benefactor to humanity ; whilst the 
Malay, running a muck with poisoned kriess, 
seeks but to destroy ; and dodge, double and stab 
spitefully as he may, is hunted down as a common 
enemy. The uncourteous knight who pricks with 
hasty heat into the lists, who rails at the good 
old Lord of the Tournament, on whose broad 
lands the joyous jousts are held; who laughs 
scornfully at dames, nobles, knights, and squires 
of high degree; who vilifies dead and scoffs at 
living heralds; and who, because forsooth they 
tilt not after his fashion, instead of striving to 
instruct, incontinently falls foul of three young 
knights jousting 2 plaisance, with blunted lances, 
showering on them insults the while; must not 
expect much sympathy should he get unhorsed for 
re Shall the warder be cast into the lists, 

the trumpets sound a truce, shall the heralds 
cry Ployez vos banniéres, shall the lieges plead for 
mercy for such an one if he be worsted ? I trow not. 

Or turning to the animal kingdom for an illus- 
tration, are not all our sympathies and affections 
enlisted against the overbearing aggressor in the 
following extract from a clever notice of the 
Crystal Palace Aquarium, which appeared in a 
recent number of the Spectator, and which con- 
veys a very perfect picture of a crabbed critic 
seeking to tyrannize over his literary brethren ? 
Describing the Crustacea, the amusing writer of 
the article, after telling us of the combativeness 
and magnificently absurd pretentiousness of some 
of these crabs and cray-fish, and of the extra- 
mdi assumption of grandeur, dignity, super- 
ciliousness, fastidiousness, and tip-toey carefulness, 
which they combine with their aggressiveness, 
calls our special attention to an exceptionally spi- 
hous spider-crab in the following happy manner:— 

“Here is another, much larger, who looks elderly, 
overbearing, and gouty ; his preposterously lengthy and 
curly limbs have knuckles knobblier than his fellows, his 
claws look vicious ; he sends the little pebbles flying as 
he advances with a rearing action, hugely ridiculous, to 
dispute ascrap of floating dinner with a mild little crab, 
who snaps up the menaced morsel in a hurry, and shuts 
his claws and limbs all round his body, like blades of a 
self-acting pen-knife. The larger and spikier crab re- 

y, it would seem, prancing with rage.” 

Not to quote further, it strikes me that the 
example is apt, and that, submitting ourselves to 
Nature’s teaching, we can learn not a little; as 
Well on critics as on other matters, in an hour at 
&2 aquarium.” 


If, however, the above observations may be 
| considered applicable to the irrepressible censor 
| who subscribes his own name, with how much 
greater force do they bear relation to one who 
may choose to write under a fictitious signature ? 
Not that pseudonyms are objectionable in journals 
of approved reputation; their use is obvious and 
their abuse is rare; yet still the usage cuts both 
ways, having its drawbacks as well as its advan- 
tages. The veil may hide the dazzling brow of a 
Moses, or may conceal the loathsome horrors of a 
Mokanna ; it may serve to overspread elephant- 
headed Ganesh, Hindu-worshipped god of Wis- 
dom, or it may cover nothing batter than a char- 
latan like Paracelsus, boasting that his very beard 
had more learning in it than Galen or Avicenna. 
The utterances behind the veil are received by the 
initiated for just so much as they are worth and 
the ignorant alone are imposed upon. Within 
due bounds, however, pseudonyms have to a great 
extent the merit of depriving of personality a 
literary passage at arms and the incognito of those 
who employ them should within very wide limits 
be entirely respected, and descending from the 
general to the particular, I rejoice that both H. H. 
and Tewars have adopted pseudonyms, since it 
enables me to follow their example and to notice 
with freedom from the suspicion of personality, 
the far-reaching aggression on the part of TEwaRs, 
which, if it fail to do aught further, serves to 
point a moral. 

The counter-buff (ix. 508) which H. H. has 
administered to Tewars in return for his share of 
the wild blows so indiscriminately showered by 
the latter (ix. 356), leaves but little to be said or 
implied on his part, regarding a communication 
which reconsideration may lead TEwaRs to regret ; 
still the general public cannot but feel sensible of 
the unsupported nature of his charges, and as one 
of the admirers of “N. & Q.,” I raise my voice 
against the abuse of criticism of which TewaRs 
has been guilty. 

In spite of his relationship to a nobleman who 
died a very long time ago, TEwars obtrudes upon 
us the impression that he is an intensely red 
revolutionist, for no leader of sansculottes could 
with greater gusto deny the claim to gentle blood 
of whole sections of the Peerage and of the Landed 
Gentry ; no Communist could make shorter work 
of Heralds’ College ; still in one instance only does 
this veiled prophet, denouncing loftily er cathedrd, 
condescend to give some proof of his accuracy, 
when in ascribing a comparatively modern origin 
to the ancestors of Richard Weston, first Earl of 
Portland and Lord High Treasurer of England in 
the reign of Charles I., he speaks of that noble- 
man as “my relation.” This appals us! here we 
have something tangible, and we are now for the 
first time impressed with the full measure of his 
infallibility ; for although he may know but little 
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of the De Burghs and the Baliols, 
expert genealogist ought surely to know some- 
thing about his own relations. Pausing awhile to 


reflect with admiration at the self-sacrifice which | 


induced him to commence his purgations of apo- 
eryphal genealogy by squirting at his ancestral 
mummies, we refer, in spite of his denunciations, 
to our old friend Sir Bernard Burke; and turning 
to page 581 of his Dormant and Extinct Peerages 
(London, 1866)—one of the works which Tewars 
does not hesitate to pronounce to be compilations 
of genealogical mythology abounding in fabrica- 
tions—we find that the Richard Weston above- 
named died on March 13, 1634, and that on the 
decease without issue, about 1688, of Thomas 
Weston, fourth Earl of Portland, his estates 
passed to his nieces (the children of the second 
Earl) as co-heirs, whilst the honours became 
extinct. 

I am aware that there are descendants of a col- 
lateral branch of the family, but even if Tewars 
be one of them, which has yet to be asserted, how 
ean he possibly aflirm—supposing Sir Bernard 
Burke be correct—that a man who died 238 years 
ago, was his “ relation ” ? 

This then is evidently a case of Tewans v. 
BurKE, and it is incumbent on a genealogist so 
severely accurate as the former ought to be, to 
favour us with his new theory of consanguinity, 
as a spice of the quality. Lr pede Her 
We are all aware that in everyday converse the 
relationship which we bear to our fellows is very 
loosely defined ; from a missionary point of view 
acannibal or a troglodyte is a man and a brother 
few of us would resent the accusation ¥ having 
fallen sisters; and it cannot be denied that our 
simian kinsman, the primeval ape, is a biped dear 
to his children, the most advanced of our thinkers; 
but assuredly a genealogist of such exactness and 
so exacting of exactitude in others, could never 
have been betrayed a similar laxity of ex- 

I bitterly t 


male m. 


into 
pression, whilst inv 
apt veryphal genealogy. 

Peradventure, however, he 
his august relative in 


ighing so agains 
has only paraded 
sackcloth and ashes, to 
manifest more perfectly that he scruples not to 
pluck out his right eye in the cause of accuracy : 
but apart from the promptings of good taste, the 
policy of such self-inflicted mutilation is question- 
able, for it is apt to induce a one-sided view of 
matters, and to blind to the prudential considera- 
tion that one living in a glass house had better 
not set the example of throwing stones at it. 
Perhaps, too, after all, he has given this ter- 
rible proof of his sincerity without due necessity ; 


for I really believe him to ‘be a mistaken e stbintasks 
and fear that he has disquieted himself in vain. 

I am not a professed pedigree-hunter, and have 
not the very slightest intention of entering into a 
genealogical discussion with TEwars, or with any 


TEWARS as an 


| down to and were retained by his des¢ 





—— 


other learned critic, {being desirous that my re- 
marks should pass beyond his orbit, and should 
cover a wider field than that embraced by the 
question of descent of any partic ular nobleman ; 
still as one who has had occasion to acquire some 
knowledge of the history of the old families in 
Staffordshire, Shropshire, and the ighbouring 
counties, I consider that, unless we are prepared 
to reject a singularly abundant mass of evidenee 
contained not only i in the Rec me Office, the Col- 
of Arms, and the British Museum, but algo 
in the charter-chests, muniment-rooms, and libra- 
ries of several distinguished houses, we must 
believe with Sir William Segar, Garter King-at- 
Arms, that the Westons of Weston-under-Lyzard 
were one of the most ancient families in Stafford- 
shire ; that the manor passed into the female line 
of the eldest branch, the males having died out; 
that the branch next in seniority flourished with 
its offshoots at Rugeley, Lichiield, and other 
localities, for many generations after the estate of 
Weston-under-Lyzard had passed away; that 
members of the Weston family represented both 
shire and city in Parliament; and that they con- 
tinued to enjoy consideration in the county to a 
period subsequent to that which the “ relation” 
of Tewars lived to honour. 

From the same sources we learn that the Wes- 
tons of Lincolnshire, Surrey, and Essex, Xe. &,, 
derived their origin from the Staffordshire family; 
but my notes do not enable me to give Tewars 
particulars regarding the various ramifications, 
As to the Baliols, it is not unknown that Reginald 
de Baliol held of the Conqueror in capite the 
estate of Weston-under-Lyzard and three other 
manors named in Doomsday Book ; and that this 
tate in Staffordshire was entirely dis stinct from 
the many other manors in Shropshire and else- 


lege 





where held by him by virtue of his office as Vice ; 


comes of Shropshire under Earl Roger de Mont 
gomery, whose niece Aimeria he espoused. When 
Hugh Fitz-Warin (son of Warin the Bald, the 
first Norman Sheriff of Shropshire and Reginald’s 
predecessor) attained his majority, he was in- 
vested with the oflice of Vice-comes, and of 8 
consequence with the ld ex officio in 
Shropshire for the support of that dignity ; whilst 
Hugh, son of Reginald de Baliol, succeeded his 
father in the estates of Weston-un , r-Lyzard, &e. 
held in capite in Staffordshire, which were handed 
cendants. 
The families of Vernon, Holgreve, and Erdes- 
wick, not to go further, were connected by mat- 
riage with these Baliols, whom Kelham, endorsed 
by Sir Henry Ellis, believes to have been con- 
sanguineous with those who settled in Durham, 
and gave eventually a king to Scotland. Thus 
there is a in Gilead even for the bone-breakers. 
Trwars has the consolation at least of knowing 
that, in the opinion of others, the descent of his 


estates he 
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noblerelative is not altogethe r despised, and that 
the knightly old family with which he claims 
relationship is not without its champions. The 
manly and excellent article by W.M.H.C.(N.&Q. 
4% S. ix. 509) has prompted me to write to you; 
and, animated by the same spirit, I likewise raise 
my voice against that form of scepticism which, 
because it itself doubts, thinks itselt privileged to 
denounce and to defame. 

Like the sneer levelled against a woman’s chas- 
tity, or a foul charge preferred against an honour- 
able man, the assertion that a pedigree, supported 
by abundant documentary evidence, is apocryphal, 
be it ever so incapable of proof, is sure to be re- 
membered disadvantageously by many, and to be 
made base use of by the meaner few; and it is 
not fair—to adopt the mildest form of words 
available, although one which goes straight home 
to the heart of every Englishman—that a writer 
ina public journal should have made sweeping and 
injurious accusations, striving to impose upon his 
victims the onus of proving a negative. And 
since imputations of fabricating false pedigrees, of 
manufacturing fictitious records and compilations 











of genealogical mythology, of repeating fables, 
and of publishing idle traditions, know them to 





be mendacious, are not usually considered to be 
flattering, it would appear to be necessary to re- 
mind Tewars, that in accepting an honourable 
and responsible publie office a herald does not 
cease to be a gentleman. PHEON. 
LAIRG, LARGS, LARGO. 

(4 8. ix. 485.) 


It is to be doubted that E. D. is correct in ask- 
ing only tho$e contributors who are skilled in the 
Scandinavian and Gothic to afford him an expla- 
nation of the origin of these place names, as their 
roots (if one be not the source of the whole) are 
more probably to be found in the Celtic—in the 
Irish or Scottish dialects thereof. 





The more ancient forms of the name Largs in | 


Cuninghame’s Ayrshire (and there is a Largs also 
in Carrick), to be discovered in authentic writs of 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, are Lerghes, 
Larghys, and Largys; and for a long time it has 
been very generally spoken of as “The Largs,” 
showing apparently a plurality of the same na- 
tural feature, whatever that was. (Orig. Par. 
Scotie, i. 89; and Registers of Glas. and Paisley.) 
This Largs is an extensive parish, and originally 
was much more so than at present ; indeed it was 
one of the divisions of Ayrshire, recognised as 
distinct from Cuningham, and known as the tene- 
ment or lordship of Largs( Reg. Mag. Sig., printed). 
To enable the origin and meaning of the name to 

better understood, it seems only proper to say 
that the locality (the parish) has been correctly 
described by the writer of the Orig. Par. (supra) 





as consisting of a narrow margin of level land, 
nine miles in length, along the Firth of Clyde, 
from which the hills rise abruptly to a moun- 
tainous ridge, which is broken by several val- 
leys or gaps, many of them deep, and in which 


| waters run from east and south towards the Firth. 


The original vill of Largs arose around its ancient 
chapel or kirk, planted on the shore, and upon a 
little level plain, lying between the mouths of the 
Noddle and Gogo waters. Close by the kirk, on the 
shore, and west side of former is the large interest- 
ing barrow of the Norwegians who fell in 1263; and 
it was on this little plain, and chiefly by the shore, 
near the stranded transports, that the fierce con- 
flict between a part of King Haco’s armament 
and the Scots, led by the barons of the district, 
took place. (Worsaae’s Danes and Norw.) This 
onset, momentous in its consequences, has been 
ever since called “the battle of The Largs.” 

The origin of the name has been invariably, 
at least by Scotch writers, traced to a Celtic 
source—the Irish or Scots-Gaelic ; but opinions as 
to its true root and meaning have not been uni- 
form. George Chalmers (Caledonia, iii.) would 
derive it from /earg, which in Scoto-Irish, as he 
alleges, signifies a plain; but his authority for 
attaching this meaning to /earg has not been dis- 
covered. Another writer (A Crt: Northern 
“N. & Q.” p. 375, Glasgow, 1853) says this name 
is common everywhere, that it is descriptive of 
the nature of the locality, and is applied where, 


| “in a hollow or glen, between two opposite heights 


or hills, a footpath or road passes from one place 
to another,” the intervening space being fre- 
quently called “ lar-uig” A third 
writer, of weight, Mr. Joyce, in his Jrish Place 
Names (p. 390), says, contra lictory of Chalmers, 
that learg (pr. larg) signifies the “side or slope of a 
hill”; and if the final s in Lerghes, &c., shouid 
denote, as Chalmers thinks, a duplication of the 
same physical feature, the meaning will be “ the 
hill sides” or “ slopes,” or a locality abounding 
in these, which Largs does. Zar-ruig is equally 
descriptive of The Largs as regards the various 
mountain passes or ways leading to the village 
from east and south; only dar-rwg has in use 
more commonly resulted in the form of darig than 
of Largs; and learg, larg by pronunciation, is 
much nearer Largs in sound than either lar-rwig 
or larig. Learg, if in meaning a plain, is no doubt 
also descriptive, but evidence is desiderated of 
that being its true, or more general signification. 
Then, as to Largo in Fife, laergaidh (pr. largy), 
is, as Joyce explains, a derivative of learg, having 
the same meaning, and is a very common place- 
name in Ireland, as it is in Scotland, singly or 
compounded. And thus Largo may be a varied 
form of Largy, exhibiting a use of 0, adopted 
from the local pronunciation, instead of y, the 
more usual terminating letter. EsPEDARE 


or “ lar-ruig.” 
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THE BIRTH OF THOMAS SACKVILLE, FIRST 
EARL OF DORSET. 
(4" S, ix. 505.) 

It is inquired by P. A. L. whether the birth of 
this great poet and statesman is to be placed in 
1527 or 1536. The contracted space afforded for 
Ahe biographical notices which I wrote in 1829 
for Mr. Charles John Smith's very accurate fac- 
similes of Autographs of Royal, Noble, Learned, 
and Remarkable Personages conspicuous in English 






} ° , : 
| whose name occurs in this record was the subject of this 


| notice, his age perhaps being somewhat incorrectly re. 


|! wright’s Rape of Bramber, 


History, prevented my adding authorities; and it | 


might not be thought wonderful if, after the lapse 
of forty-three years, I were unable to recover the 
grounds upon which I stated that Thomas Sack- 
ville the poet, afterwards the first Earl of Dor- 
set, was born in 1527, instead of 1536, which is 
the | usually assigned for his birth. I re- 
member, of course, that the memoirs in Lodge’s 
Illustrious Portraits, and those in Granger's Bio- 
graphical History of England were the main sources 
for my compendious notices in the case of persons 
of the greatest eminence ; but Granger does not 
date the Earl of Dorset’s birth, and Lodge states 
positively “He was born in 1536 at Buckhurst, 
in the parish of Withiam, in Sussex.” I have 
however, I believe, traced the authority upon 
which I relied for my own statement. In Sir 


Egerton Brydges’ Memoirs of the Peers of England | 


during the Reign of James the First, at p. 448, it is 
said he was “born about 1527”; and this foot- 


note is appended, “ So it seems by the inquisition | 
on his father’s death 1556 [an error for 1566); | 


by which correct the mistake in Theatr. Poet. 
i. 66”—meaning Phillips’s Theatrum Poetarum 
as edited by Sir Egerton Brydges in 1800. I find, 
however, that a more recent biographer, Mr. Wm. 
Durrant Cooper, in his Life of Sackville prefixed 
to the play of Gorbodoc (Shakespeare Soc. 1843) 
reverses the decision of Sir Egerton Brydges, and 
so the like authority. “Sackville (says Mr. 
a? was born at 
1536”: citing in a note, “ Ait, 29 et amplius, in 
inquisition taken at Southwark, 10th May, 1566, 
on his father’s death ; and 72 on his own in 1608: 
see Abbot’s Sermon. This proves Chalmers’s date 
of 1527 to be wrong.” now find that Alex. 
Chalmers, in the General Biographical Dictionary, 
directly says 1527. But there has been a still 
later biography of this distinguished man in C. H. 
Cooper’s Athene Cantabrigienses, 1861, ii. 484. 
Mr. C. H. Cooper is less decisive than all the pre- 
ceding authorities. He says that Sackville was 
born at Buckhurst, “and as is supposed in the 
year 1536” ; but he adds this statement— 
“In 37 Hen. VIII. it is recorded that Thomas Sack- 
ville was incumbent of the chantry in the church of Sul- 
: in Sussex, he being then a student at the gram- 
mar-school of the age of thirteen years, and having the 
profits amounting to £3 16s. per annum towards his 


exhibition. We consider it not unlikely that the person 


uckhurst, at the close of | 


turned. 

The 37th Hen, VIII. was in the years 1545-46, 
so that if born in 1536 he was then only ten, 
Thus we only proceed from one doubt to another. 
But it will be remembered that the age of “ thir- 
teen’ was at that time considered a proper one 
for an exhibition to the university, find the 
record quoted by Mr. C. H. Cooper in Cart- 
. 125, under “ Sul- 
lington”: “Thomas Sackville, incumbent, being 
a student at the gramer scole of th’age of xiii, 
hath the premises towards his exhibition, ij" xvj*. 
Return in Augm. Office 37 Hen. VIIL” It re 
mains still to be discovered at what “ grammar- 
school,” if any, Thomas Sackville was placed, for 
there was none at Sullington. It is not impos- 
sible both the “gramer scole” and “ the age of 
xiii years” were alike imaginary or prospective 
on the part of his wily and calculating father, who 
during his long and successful financial career 
earned so well the sobriquet of old “ Fill-Sack.” 

Joun Goven NIcHOLs. 


KYLOSBERN. 
(4% S. v. vi. passim.) 

There are one or two queries put by EsPEpaRE 
in regard to my (I confess) oo paper (4* 
S. v. 562) on this barony, which I ought to have 
answered long ago. The witnesses to the charter 
of 1232 by Alexander II. are the same in the 
copy of Rae as in that by Sibbald, and any differ- 


| ence arose from my mistake. The cumulus lapidum 


versus Auchinleck of the charter was evidently 
in the direction of Auchinleck Hill, which isin 
the northern part of Dalgarnock parish, and be- 
longed, as I showed lately, to Tybaris barony. I 
believe it to be Garrock Cairn, though it is of 
small dimensions; being only 17} ft. in circum- 
ference and 5} ft. high, of a conical form. There 
is no other cairn in that direction to which the 
cumulus of the charter could apply. The cairns 
mentioned by Black, to which Esprpare refers, 
are on Auchencairn farm in the southern part of 
the parish, some four or five miles from Auchin- 
leck. There are upwards of sixty within the 
bounds of the farm, fifty-five on the Lowlands or 
Infield, and seven on the hill, or Moorfield as 
Black calls it. Many of them are, of course, 
small; but some of them are of enormous size, 
and must be monumental stone-heaps over the 
burial places of some of the earliest of the Gael 
who had entered Caledonia. I have caused the 
largest of them to be measured, and it may be 








| interesting to some of your readers to have their 
| size recorded. What is called Mid Cairn is 217 ft. 
| in circumference, and 13 ft. in height; Potts 


Shank, 220 ft. in circumference, and 9 ft. high; 
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White Hill, 182 ft. in circumference, and 60 ft. in 
diameter ; Topach Cairn, 143 ft. in circumference ; 
(1) Pottis (Potuisso of the charter) Cairn, 153 ft. 
in circumference, and 6 ft. high; (2) Pottis Cairn, 
72 ft. in circumference. I do not know if such a 
collection of large cairns can be found in any other 
art of Scotland. Yet in size they are surpassed 
by the White Cairn upon the farm of Holmhead 
in the parish of Dalry, on the confines of Dum- 
friesshire and Galloway. A‘friend has kindly sent 
me the precise dimensions, and I find “ its original 
circumference was 360 ft., and diameter 120 ft. 
Its present circumference is 268 ft., diameter 89 ft., 
height from the ground 144 ft.” The Poldune of 
the charter is neither the Cample nor the Ae. It 
is the small stream, now called Poldivan, which 
falls eventually into the Ae, and the boundaries of 
Kylosbern in this part of the barony agree pre- 
cisely with its position. 

Garrock is still a farm, now included in the 
Queensberry estate, of old forming part of Tybaris 
barony. It belongs to the old parish of Dalgar- 
nock, which extends in this direction as far as 
Queensberry Hill. 

The charter, though it gives certain limits to- 
wards the north, does not enable us to determine 
its boundaries on all sides. I believe that the 
present boundary between the old Kirkpatrick 
property, now belonging to the co-heiresses of the 
late Douglas Baird, Esq., and the Queensberry 
estate, shows the extent of Kylosbern barony 
towards the north-east. We cannot tell how far 
it extended towards the river Nith, nor can we 
separate it from Briddeburg barony towards the 
south. I showed in a former paper (4" S. ix. 
214) the parts of Dalgarnock parish which be- 
longed to Tybaris barony, and that is probably 
the only way by which we can approximate to its 
boundaries. 

In regard to Macricem Sicherium, of which it is 
said “qui se extendit per medium Musse ascen- 
dendo,” there is no doubt of the correctness of the 
reading, as I have before me a lithograph of the 
old charter made by the late Mr. C. Kirkpatrick 
Sharpe of Hoddom ; and though I do not pretend 
to be an expert in old handwriting, in this case it 
is sufficiently plain to leave no doubt on my mind 
that we have got the words of the charter. There 
is, where this landmark must have been, a very 
remarkable subsidence of the ground, which is 
known to the inhabitants as the “ Dry Gill”; and 
the Norman lawyer who drew up the document 
may have so designated it. The great Moss re- 
ferred to in the charter has been much curtailed 
by drainage and other agricultural improvements, 
but in early times must have come down far 
below the Dry Gill. This subsidence of the 
ground is a deep gully; the sides of which are 
nearly perpendicular, sinking to a depth of up- 
wards of forty feet, and extending in length two 








hundred and seventy yards. It is sufficiently re- 
markable to attract attention; and as it is on the 
borders of a part of Dalgarnock parish belonging 
to Tybaris barony, I think that we have reason to 
believe that we have here the Macricem Sicherium 
of the Norman lawyer. In my edition of Ducange, 
which however is old (6 vols., Hale, 1772), there 
are no such words; but if EsprpaRE has access 
to some of the later editions, it is possible that 
they may be explained and illustrated. 

C. T. Ramage. 


Srr Henry Razsurn (4 S, ix. 319, 346.) — 
Mr. Cunnineuam has been misled in consequence 
of relying on literary gossip rather than taking the 
trouble to consult the references which I have 
already given to the Editor of “N. & Q.” to 
| volume and page of records in the public archives, 
with the object of setting him right. 

I cannot undertake to send the same references 
again, but in a forthcoming work I hope satisfac- 
torily to show the real state of the question by 
producing extracts from the records in question, 
without, however, bringing forward your corre- 
spondent personally, as that would be unnecessary, 
it being evident to me that he is entirely unac- 
quainted with the facts of the case, and is only 
wrong in adopting the errors of others. 8. 

Dinners “A tA Russe” (4S. ix. 422, 488; 
x. 11.)—It is edifying, nay affecting, to see your 
excellent and venerable correspondent F. C. H. 
applying himself to this great subject. 

ike other abstruse questions, it, no doubt, has 
two sides. But I think the main argument has 
not been noticed. It is that this usage saves an 
infinitude of needless trouble and wholly super- 
fluous ceni dubietatem. With it, two entrées are 
abundant for twenty people, who otherwise would * 
require eight or nine qt least; and so of uther 
| dishes. The avoidance of an idle appearance of 
luxury, and greater simplicity, are alone worth a 
good deal. LYTTELTON. 


“Trrvus AnpRonicvs”: Ira ALDRIDGE (4 S, 
ix. 422.)—I cannot give the date, but it must have 
been after 1840, when I witnessed several of the 
performances of the African Roscius. It was at 
the Britannia Theatre, London. Mr. Aldridge 
appeared in Titus Andronicus, as Aaron; also as 
Othello, as Hamlet, as Zanga, as Bertram (in the 
tragedy of Maturin), and as Mungo in a farce of 
which the name has escaped me. He was un- 
questionably a man of talent, and his acting was 
rood, though occasionally he was given to rant. 

rom what I remember of Titus Andronicus, it 
was very much curtailed, but I do not think that 
any additions were made to the text. The play- 
bill had a long paragraph, which defended the 
authorship of Shakspeare, and threw the gauntlet 
atall doubters. I witnessed Mr. Aldridge at the 
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Britannia in Zanga, Aaron, Bertram, and Mungo, 
and I must confess that his talent was more con- 

icuous as the comic negro butler than in the 

ree tragic characters where revenge is the ruling 
passion. He was not a genuine African—there 
was white blood in his veins. After leaving 
London he performed in Germany and in Russia. 
He died about ten years ago, at some place on the 
Continent. When he first appeared as an actor, 
he called himself “Kea 





the African Roscius. 
When the name of “Kean” was abandon d for 
that of “ Aldridge,” the play-bills had always ‘ 
few lines of biography, which stated that Mr. 
was & prince, and the son of an African Ming 
but the kingdom was not named. 

I should like to see some reliabk count of 
Mr. Aldridg Perhaps Mrs. Lane, a very clever 

stress, and the present proprietress of the Bri- 
tannia, could furnish such. She and her husband, 


the late muck-respected Mr. S. Lane, were per- 
sonal friends of Mr. Aldridge. N. 
Irtsu Srrt Battaps (4 §, ix. 485.)\—The 


ballad “ Sweet Castle Hyd ° is given in Eveni 
in the Duffrey, by Patrick Kennedy (Dublin, 
1869). This is a small Svo book, and with its 
companion book, "The Banks of the Boro (Dublin, 
1867), contains between forty and fifty of the bal- 
lads which were current in the co. of Wexford 
forty years ago. Mr. Kennedy’s sketches of the 
manners of the wealthy farmers in that part of 
Ireland are very interesting, and he has embalmed 
many littl bits of rural folk lore which I have 
not met with elsewhere. W. H. Patrsrson. 








Cater-Covsins (4 8S, i 331, 396, 456, 517.) 
I have often been struck with the indefiniteness 
of the relationship betokeped by the common 
word cousin, even when it is used in the nearest 
degree; that is, as first cousin. Let me take the 
phrase—“ Tom is Dick Smith’s cousin ”—to show 
my meaning. Tom may stand in four different 
relationshij s to Dick Smith: he may be (1) Dick’s 
father’s brother's s in this case 
would probably be 
sister's son; (3) Dic! 
(4) Dick’s mother’s sister 
three cases Tom’s name woul Jd no guide without 
other data. Ih ften wondered, never having 
heard the true mean f word cat 








his name 











ing of the er-COUSt 

whether that word expressed any of these rela- 
tionships—say cousir ship on the mother’s side 
generally; and though I must believe that it has 
never been conventionally used in this sense, still 
I cannot help thinking that a word defining more 
closely the tions of cousinhood would be of 
great use in our language, while it would un- 
doubtedly easier the researches of those 
whose delight is in tracing family connections | 








’ 
maxe 


through the medium of wills and other documents. 
VieorN. | 


Clent, Stourbridge. 


| little 


| that, as parts of the original fields were 





“What I spent taat I nap,” Ere. (1"§, y, 

79, 452; viii. 30; xi., 112.)—Another anticipa- 
tion of the above occurs in 8. Augustine, De 
Civitate Dei, lib. i. cap. x. After quoting 1 Tim, 
vi. 17, 18, 19, he writes : — 

“ Hee qui de suis faciebant divitiis, magnis sunt lneris 
levia damna soluti; plusque letati ex his, que facile 
tribuendo tutius servaverunt, quam contristati ex his 
que timide retinendo facilius amiserunt.” 

T. Lewis O. 


Pear Tree Vicarage, Southampton. 


Davies, 


BARKER AND Burrorp’s Panoramas (4" §, ix, 
435, 523.)—Although the advertisement to whieh 
Mr. Scorr refers implies, as he says, that the 
** Kidophusikon ” was in addition to some other 
exhibition, I think it probable that the doubt 
arises from the inexact way in which it is worded. 
My reason for coming to this opinion is, that the 
“K idophusik« m”’ appears, as will be se en " the 
following extract, to have been of sufficient im- 
portance to be, and in fact to have been, an entize 
entertainment: — 

“ Soon after settling in _ country (1771) De Louther- 
bourg took up his abode at 45, Titchfield Street, Oxford 
Street, and ¥ as elected associ -3 (of the Royal Academy) 
in 1780, 1 R.A. in 1781. He produced in 1782, under 
the title ‘of . Eidophus sikon, or a Representation of Na- 
ture,’ a novel and highly interesting exhibition, display- 
ing the changes of the elements and their phenomena— 
in a calm, a moonlight, a sunset, and a storm at sea—by 
the aid of reflecting transparent gauzes highly ile 
minated. Gainsborough frequently visited and admired 
this spectacle, which not only anticipated, but in some 
respec “ts surpassed our present dioramas, although upon a 
smaller scale.”—Sandby’s History of the Royal Academy 
of Arts, i, 192. 





CHARLES WYLrR. 


(4 S. ix. 507.)—When the city 
in Bayswater Fields and Shep- 


Sono SqvARE 


magnates hunted 








herd’s Bush, “Soho!” was the crv then used, a 
“ Tally-ho!” is now. Hence Soho Fields was th 


name of the | open country immediately after pass- 


ing St. Giles’s Pound. Jas. Boars. 


A statement to the following effect occurs in 8 
book called Zhe Cairn, pu blished several 
years ago :—To the north of the Earl of Leices 
ter’s house stood King’s Square, on one side af 
which was the Duke of Monmouth’s hou 


whose execution the name was changed to Sok 
Square, “‘Soho” being his watchword at the 
fatal battle of S dgemore. . N. 


Your correspondent asks “ What is the 


Soho?” Cunningham in his Handbook to London 
states that it was so called before the battle at 
Sedgemoor, and Macaulay (as noticed) does the 
same. If no better explanation can be given for 


the word, allow me to draw attention to the fact 
called 
which were 


“ Dog Fields” and “ Doghouse Field,” 


| “since more lately called or known by the names 


of Soho or Soho Fields” (Cunningh am), that 
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thence (as he suggests) it derived the name from 
#8o-ho or So-how, an old cry in hunting when 
the hare was found”; and Johnson’s Dictionary 
explains as “ a form of calling from a 
distant pla Is the following extract admis- 
sible i in your j yurnal as a use of the word ?— 

hout the 


arties, crying out 


“Ss > 


ne vagabond Hector, who throug 
right and left at both 7 

4 10! Au — tl jou hast gain d 
ats, there » thre 
" [ will have ten a 
or my ten pistoles.’ ”— Cir 
Railway Library ” edition, 


cht ‘stra x 
with all his m 
of me three thou 
thee. Soho! La 
blood in exchat 
A. de Vigny ~ua”™ 
We know how similar suggestive names were 
derived, such as the ditch with a sunken fence in 
it, called a va Ha * a nce, simply from th cir- 
eumstance of a person coming sudder ly upon it in 
riding, and naturally ex aiming “ha! ha!” at 
being so sud dd nly stoppe d in his progress. 
Dra. Ruxeavwt 


















(“N. & Q.” 1** S. ii, 227) } 
added the interesting notice, that “ between the 
years 1674 1681 the ground was surveyed by 
Grego ry King, an eminent architect of those days, 
ho project _the squa with t : adjacent 

streets,” and who may hi given his name to 
often done by the 1 
builders of those days, as also of the 
Street, as it was printed in a 
1742, may also have been 

rk notices 


is 












the square, as 
speculative 
present. King’s 
“Survey of 


surveyors an 


i 
The same w 
] 





W. P. 


lorantHe (4™ S, ix. 407, 475, 516.) —With all 





due deference, whic h, a believe, is the courteous 
way of expressin nce of opinion, I doubt 
if Iolanthe, 





medieval variations of the 
iol stated by HERMEN- 
mrpr. Violante comes direct from the Latin 
viola, Tolanthe is eli arly of Greek origin. <7 
are cognate ns ; but the latter can hardly be 
variation of > ie r. CCCXI. 
JAPANES raGE Ceremony (3*¢ S. ii. 
Ithink the lines are translated trom Apollonius 
Rhodius’s desc ion of Medeia’s ¢ nent ; if so, 


-_ >t} 
ripti 
though the authority would be good for what w as 

m the remotest antiquity, 





nte, as 


Spanish name 
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to shaving th 
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The corresponding passage in Valerius Flaccus is: 





“Ultima virgineis tunc flens dedit oscula vittis; 
Quosque fugit comp le xa toros, crinemque genasque 
Ante per antiqui carpsit vestigia somni : 


Atque hax 











impre 


and tapering towards its summit. 
hree floors is a ladder, without a hand rail, ; 
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O mihi si profuge genitor nunc ille supremos 

Amplexus Meta dares, fletusque videres, 

Ecce meos! ne erede pater; non carior ille est, 

Quem sequimur: tumidis utinam simul obruar undis, 

Tu, precor, hec longa placidus mox sceptra senecta, 

1 uta geras, meliorque tibi sit cetera proles.” 

Argonaut. lib. 

I quote the latter because it 
Where are the manuscripts of the Rev. J.S. Wat- 
son? Among those which he ‘ribed in the 
paper written just before he tcok the poison, was 
a translation of Valerius Flaccus. If in rhyme it 
is probably worth publishing; if in blank verse, 
not, as a crib to a book not used in schools is not 
wanted. 

In Smith’s Classical Dictionary a translation by 
——— Whyte, 1565, is mentioned. I cannot 

ind it in the British Museum. Can any reader of 

“N.& Q ” say whether it is worth reprinting, or 
give a short specimen, ez. gr. the version of the 
ge above ?° H. B. C 


. Club. 


vu. vv. 6-15. 


suggests a query. 


aesc 





379, 
edition of 

Latet is 
"may have been 


fly leaf is 


Mr. Kerr or Trinity, Oxrorp (4" §. ix 
8, 517.) —I have a copy of the first 
Th Examiner Examined, Oxford, 1809, 
in the motto, but possibly “ patet ’ 
substitute ’ in a later edition. On the 


note,— 





‘This quaint title, The Examiner E2 


new, Webster of Awe published a 
I } 


amined, 





p Hare, which begins with th 


U. U 
“Frtcu a Compass” 
author of the Book of 


Tes} 
- Club. 


154.) — The 
a compilation 


( jth S. 
Mormon, 

















wi , of Munchausen himself, introduces one of 
the ten tribes steering by the mariner’s compass ! 
This anachronism was | i out to Brigham 
Young (or as the Am ricans call him Bigamy 
\ 


Young) by an episco palian clergy) The — 
mon “chief ld the clergyman that he ha 
1ent, and directed him 








gotten his "r stam g 
xxviii. 13. T expression “fetch a walk 
very common in the west of England } 
Rontrt Artroun (4 S. ix. 359, 516.) — 
W the authenticity of the poems published 
I y. Dr. Rogers (then Mr. C. Roger), and 
ribed by him to Sir Robert Aytoun, doubted at 
thet cf publication ? ‘ LB 
N n’s SCAFFOLD AT WA oo (4" 8. ix. 
169 3.) — Many y carton prerer y+ maf 
| ral woodcuts representing scenes and in- 
cidents of the battle of Waterloo, and taken (if I 
re r rightly) from = Pict ! Times. One 
f largest of these is called “‘ Napoleon’s Plat- 


m at Setaten” onl * epr ents the scaffold of 
ixty feet high, divided into ‘tl ree ( partments 
On each of the 


giving 
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admission to the story above. Could the artist 
have had any authority for the shape, &c., of this 
scaffold ? or did he construct it after the fashion 
of the German's camel ? Curmsert Bene. 


If Mr. Oaxtey refers to vol. ii. p. 47 of Kelly's 
History of the Wars, ed. 1819, he will find an ac- 
count, and also an engraving, of “this cnrious 
machine.” J. W. FLemine. 

Brighton. 


“Roy's Wire or Atprvattocn” (4" §, ix. 


507.)—The date is earlier than your correspondent | 


A. X. supposes. I intended to have sent the 


words to “ N. & Q.” some time ago, but my books | 


were packed up so that I could not get at them. 
The original song, which I transcribe for the sake 


of your readers besouth the Tweed, was by Mrs. | 


Grant of Carron, who must not be confounded 
with Mrs. Grant of Laggan. Mrs. Grant was 
born near Aberlourin 1745. Her widowhood she 
bestowed on Dr. Murray of Bath, and died some- 
where about 1814:— 


“ Roy’s wife of Aldivalloch, 
Roy’s wife of Aldivalloch, 
Wat ye how she cheated me 
As I cam o’er the braes of Balloch. 
“She vowed, she swore she wad be mine. 
She said she lo’ed me best of onie ; 
But ah! the fickle, faithless quean, 
She’s ta’en the Carle, and left her Johnnie. 
“O she was a cantie quean! 
Weel could she dance the Highland walloch. 
How happy I, had she been mine, 
Or I'd been Roy of Aldivalloch. 
“ Her hair sae fair, her een sae clear, 
Her wee bit mou’ sae sweet and bonnie ; 
To me she ever will be dear, 
Tho’ she’s for ever left her Johnnie. 
oy’s wife,” &c. 
Ipem Latrse Reppitum. By the Rev. Dr. 
Lindsay Alexander of Edinburgh, than whom, &c. 
“ Rubri Uror Aldivallis, 
“ Rubri uxor Aldivallis! 
Rubri uxor Aldivallis ! 
Scisne qua decepit me 
Colles cum transirem Ballis ? 
“ Vovit ac juravit illa 
Meam semper se futuram ; 
Sed ve mihi! virgo levis 
Istum pre me legit furem. 
“ Optime saltavit virgo ; 
Letiorem nunquam malles ; 
O utinam fuisset mea, 
Aut ego Ruber Aldivallis! 
“ Oculos nitentes habet, 
Osque pulchrum ut Diane ; 
Semper mihi cara erit 
Quamvis perfida Joanni.” 


WwW. 


J. H. 
Stirling. 





a remark on it in Mr. Fleming’s work on Chiness 
Tartary. 8. 


Witt Hatret (4 S, v. 247.)—The follow. 
ing extract is an interesting addition to the notice 
of this person, and extends to his descendants :— 


“William Hallet, Esq., grandson to the purchaser of 
this estate (of Canons), sold it about six years ago (in 
1786) to Mr. Dennis O'Kelly, a successful adventurer on 
the turf, who left it at his death to his nephew. Mr. 
Walpole mentions the sale of this place to a cabinet. 
maker, as ‘a mockery of sublunary grandeur.’ He might 
now extend his reflections by observing that Mr. Hallett 
has lately purchased the Dunch estate and mansion at 
Wittenham in Berks, which had been more than two 
hundred years in that ancient family. He has likewise 
bought the seat and estate at Farringdon, in Berks, of 
Henry James Pye, Esq., late M.P. for that county, and 
now poet laureate, whose family were in possession of it 
more than two centuries. Thus ancient families become 
extinct, or fall to decay ; and trade, and the vicissitudes 
of life, have thrown into the hands of one mana pr- 
perty which once supported two families with great in- 
fluence and respectability in their county.”— The Ambe- 
lator; or, a Tour Twenty-five Miles Round London, 4th 


edition. 
W. P. 
Iron SurpsvuiLpine (4 S. ix. 484.)—The fol- 
lowing is from Mr. E. J. Reed, late Chief Con- 
structor of the Navy, in reply to your paragraph 
on “ Iron Shipbuilding”: — 
“ EARLY IRON SHIPBUILDING. 
“ Sir—In your journal of to-day I observe a cutting 


| from Notes and Queries, relative to a paragraph deserip- 


tive of the launch of an iron barge in 1788, which ap- 


| peared in the Hull Packet of November 11, 1788. As 
| the correspondent of your contemporary inquires if earlier 
| instances of iron shipbuilding than this are known, it 


may be interesting to mention that an earlier iron boat 
appears to have been built by the same gentleman, Mr. 
Wilkinson, of Bradley Forge, for whereas the Hull Packet 
describes the barge in question as recently launched, 
under the date of November 11, 1788. Mr. Grantham, 
in his book on iron shipbuilding, quotes a publication 


| bearing date July 28, 1787, in whjch is given a descrip- 
| tion of an iron canal boat, built by Mr. Wilkinson, which 


arrived at Birmingham a few days before. I may add 
that I had occasion a few years ago to look up the early 
history of iron shipbuilding, but did not discover any 
earlier instances than this of a really working commercial 
vessel built of iron.—Yours obediently, 

“ Jane 22, 1872. E. J. Reep.” 


H. J. AMPHLETT. 


Eccentric Turnine (4 S, ix. 532.) — Without 
depreciating the merit due to M. Muhle for his 


| “eccentric hat,” he must not be considered the 


inventor of this sort of turning, because long 


| before 1826, in a French 4to work, entitled Recual 


d’ Ouvrages curieux, published at Lyons, 1719, 
there are many engravings of most wonderful 
specimens of such eccentric articles which be 


I have heard from many independent sources longed to the grandfather of the author of the 
that this is a well-recognised national air of | volume, viz. M. Grollier de Servieux. Copiesaf 


Northern China under some other name. 


I my- | 
self was struck by the resemblance before I noticed the possession of the curious in such matters. 


It is well worth 


the work are not uncommon. 
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There is also the great folio by Plumier (L’ Art 
de Tourneur) published at Lyons, 1701, with plates 
of such eccentric turning, but no hats certainly. 

H. T. Erracomseg, M.B. 


« HisTorRE pu BAton ” (4* S. ix. 360, 455.)— 


Mr. Sxrpton, in his learned note on what I in- | 


tended as a mere suggestion for inquiry, and not 
as a positive assertion, has, I think, made out a 
strong case in favour of the derivation of skittles 
from skytale or scytale, a ‘‘ thick staff or cudgel.” 
Mr. S. knows, no doubt, the “game of sticks” 
played at country fairs, where sticks are thrown 
at objects placed on upright sticks. Now, have 
we notin this game two sorts of skytales or scy- 


tales? Is it beyond the bounds of probability to | 


suppose that, at some time or other, this game 
may have been known as that of skittles? and that 
the nine pins of the other game may have been 
also called skittles from the uprights of the game of 
sticks ? James Henry Drxon. 


“Hand oF Grory” (4* S, ix. 238, 289, 376, 


455.)—I think I see that this “ Hand of Glory ” | 


is nothing but the “Hand of Elloree,” or the 
“ Hand of Gilry”—a sentence that once meant the 
“Hand of Sorcery.” In the ‘ Romance of the 
Seven Sages” (see Promptorium Parvulorum, 
under the word “ Gaude’”’) are the lines— 

“* Ab, dame,’ said the emperowre, 

* Thou haues ben a fals gilowre ; 

For thy gaudes and thy gilry.’” 

Gilry meant “jargon” or “ wizardy,” and elloree 
means “sorcerer” in the north of England. This 
term belongs to our Celtic mother tongue, the 
Irish, and to the kindred speech of Wales and 
Cornwall as well. In Welsh it is visible in cell- 
wair, “ to talk jargon,” or “‘to jest.”” It is also in 
the gipsy venbulines, and it may, be recognised 
in the word “ glamoury.” 

But this is not all, by any means; and the in- 
credible part is to come. The phrase “ Hand of 
Glory” is certainly the Celtic “ Esint Elloree ” or 
“ Caint Gilry”—so to write the sentence. Caint, 
in Irish, means “speech,” and we now write it 
cant. So that “Sorcery-cant” or “Sorcerer's 
jargon” was once the real meaning of that very 
uzzling piece of old Irish, the “ Hand of Glory’! 

t, there is an actual hand in the tradition? No 
doubt ; and this only shows how ready men were 
once to shape their legends on fragments of the 
elder speech then slipping out of their knowledge, 
and only strange sounds in their ears. 

I cut this note very short, and leave out a 
aumber of collateral proofs, much more surprising 
than those I mention. Elloree and Caint are 
words with very long biographies, meandering 
through many languages, and very curious in 

m all—especially in our own—of the Celtic 

y, and in our literature. IfI had any busi- 
Ress to draw or point morals in “N. & Q.” I 


! 
| would impress on the lovers of these interesting 
| researches the chief duty of looking for the folk- 
lore of Old England in the legends and the lan- 
guage of the sister island. W. Dz 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


AcE or Surps (4" S. ix. 261, 396, 491.)—On 
| referring to the Mercantile Navy List, published 
by the Registrar-General of Shipping and Seamen, 
| and which is compiled from oficial documents, I 
| find that the “ Amphitrite” was built at North 
| Shields in 1776, and the “Brotherly Love,” 
214 tons, at Ipswich in 1764; and the latter 
named vessel would, therefore, have been one 
hundred and eight years old when wrecked. Now 
Capt. Cook sailed on his first voyage of discovery 
in the “ Endeavour,” 370 tons, from Deptford on 
July 30, 1768; on his second voyage with the 
| * Resolution,” 462 tons, and “ Adventurer,” 336 
tons, from Plymouth on July 13, 1772; and on 
| his third and last voyage with the “ Resolution ” 
and “ Discovery,” 300 tons, on July 9,1776. On 
which voyage did the “ Brotherly Love” accom- 
pany Capt. Cook round the world ? 
| By the Register of Shipping for 1818 the “ Betsy 
Cains” (not Catrns) was built in the King’s Yard 
in 1690; and consequently when lost, in 1824, 
was one hundred and thirty-four years old. She 
is described to be a ship of 176 tons, with two 
decks; to have been rebuilt in 1722, raised, and 
to have a draught of water of twelve feet; and 
to be employed as a Portsmouth transport, and 
was classified E 1.in the year 1812. As “ Wil- 
liam and Mary ” landed at Torbay on November 5, 
| 1688, they could not possibly have been conveyed 
in the “ Betsey Cains,’ which was not launched 
until two years after. 
EVERARD Home CoLEMAN. 
71, Brecknock Road, N. 


“TELL ME, YE WINGED WInps,” Etc. (4% S, 
ix. 536), is the beginning of a song by Charles 
Mackay, Esq. (Collected Songs, edit. 1859, p. 322). 
It was set to music by the late Dr. Chard. 

PERSHORE. 





Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


The Letters and the Life of Francis Bacon, including all 
his Occasional Works, namely, Letters, Speeches, Tracts, 
State Papers, Memorials, Devices, and all Authentic 
Writings not already printed among his Philosophical, 
Literary, and Professional Works. Newly collected 
and set forth in Chronological Order, with a Commentary 
Biographical and Historical. By James Spedding, 
Honorary Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Vol. 
VI. (Longmans.) 


The Letters and Documents to be found in this new 
volume of Mr. Spedding’s valuable contribution to the 
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life of Bacon, and thereby to the history of his times, 
embrace all that he has been able to discover written by 
Bacon between July 1616 and January 1619—a very 
eventful period in the career of the great Chancellor. 
Not the least important portion of the volume is the 
Introduction, in which Mr. Spedding, in defending his 
work from the objections which have been taken by some 
unfriendly critics to the plan on which it is arranged, 
vindicates, and very successfully, the principles by which 
he has been guided in its preparation, and the manner 
in which he has carried them out. 


The Clergy Directory and Parish Guide: 
betical List of the Clergy of the Church of England, 
with their Degrees and University, Order and Date of 
Ordination, Benefice, and Date of Induction ; a List of 
Benefices, with the Population, Annual Value, and 
Patrons ; an Almanack giving the New and Old Tables 
of Lessons, and other useful Information. Corrected to 
June 1872. (Bosworth.) 


This new Clerical Red Book, which is very neatly | 


printed, puts forward two claims to the patronage of the 
numerous and influential class to whom it is more par- 
ticularly addressed, namely, that while it is apparently 
very complete, it is assuredly very cheap. We dislike 
party badges in Church matters, and suggest in that 
spirit the omission in the next edition of the ¢ which is 


now placed against the names of those who signed the | 
| for such pastimes as were specified by name in public act, 


Remonstrance on the Purchas Judgment. 
6 


Memoirs of the Early Life of the Right Hon. Sir W.H. 
Maule. Edited by Emma Leathley, his Niece. (Bent- 
ley.) 

This unpretending volume does not profess to give us 
the life of the brilliant wit, the accomplished advocate, 
or the learned judge, whose reputation still survives in 
Westminster Hall; but its interesting and instructive 
pages tell how judicious early training, perseverance, 
and self-reliance made William Henry Maule all these. 
The book is one which may be read with great ad- 
vantage by young men whose advancement in life must 
mainly depend upon their own exertions, as it will be 
read with interest by those who like to study English 
home life. There is in it a pleasant notice of the Judge’s 
cousin, William Henry Miller, whose name is familiar to 
many of our readers as the collector of the bibliographical 
treasures now preserved at Britwell. 

The Hawthorn; a Magazine of Essays, Sketches, and 
Reviews, is a new Magazine, four numbers of which are 
now before us, the writers of which assume the place of 
Milton's shepherds, and— 

“.... tell their tale 
Under the Hawthorn in the dale ”— 

by which latter is to be understood Paternoster Row, and 

the publisher of the Magazine, Mr. Washbourne. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following books to be sent direct to 





| 
an Alpha- 


| lions, two or twice millions.” 





the gentiemen by whom they are required, whose names and addresses 


are given for that purpose :— 

ANDREW MAUNSELL's CATALOGTE OF EnGcLisn Boo Fol. 14 

Witttam Loypos'’s litt ditto, with Supplemen 4to, 1658-50, 

Rosurat CLAveL.’s GeNeRAL CaTaLoevs oF EyoLisn Books. 
Fol. 1680 

Catalogues of § 
Wanted by 


y) appreciated 
Stephenson, Clinton Rise, New Basford, 
ear Nottingham. 


ymd-hand Books (any 


. John W 


Bairiss QUARTERLY REVIEW. Nos. 81 and 8. 
PLATTNER ON THE BLOWrPiIr® 
Wanted by Mr. John Camde 


n Hotten, 74 and 75, Piccadilly, 
London, W. 


———_ 


Notices ta Correspondents. 


LOUTHERBOURG AND THE Panoramas, by Dr, Rim. 
bault, with other papers in our next. 

H. Passincuam.—Lord Borthwick’s claim was for an 
Amendment of the Union Roll by placing the di ity of 
Lord Borthwick immediately after that of Lord Cathet 
and before that of Lord Carlyle, &c. 

Don GIOVANNI's query should be addressed to a medical 
journal. 

H. A. B. (Liverpool.)—The engraving of the cobweb 
and font appeared in the European Magazine, for Jan 
1793, vol. xxiii. p. 47, with some account of them. 

Eviza Mixt (Chelsea).— Authorities differ respecting 
the meaning of the term “billion.” Some dictionarigs 
define it as a thousand millions ; whereas Entick has “Bi. 
Butler's Tutor’s Assistant 
is probably near the mark, which defines a billion a million 
of millions. 

Joun Warp (Islington).—7he Geneva version of the 
Bible (fol. 1562) is notoriously inaccurate, e.g, Mat 
thew v. 9, reads “Blessed are the place | peace |-makers”; 
and in the contents of Luke xxi. “Christ condemneth ie 
poor widow,” instead of commendeth. 

Tuomas CLay.—“ Bubble the Justice” is only another 
name for Dutch pins, nine pins, &c., sagaciously substituted 


W.—* Horace anp urs Eprrors” (4% 8. ix. 319.}-<7 
Where will a letter find you ? 
Ce.to-Briton.— A reference to our General Indexes 


| will show how often the origin of the quotation has bem 


sought, but in vain. 

S. K. (Blackheath.)— We have a letter for you. 
address. 

E. V.—Those members of Convocation who are Doctors 
merely wear the scarlet gowns appertaining to their degrem 
at the universities. 

Tewans.—Nezt week. 
may now be required. 


Send 


Perhaps a PS. to your mt 


F. C. H. wiil see that he has been anticipated, 

T. S—We shall be glad to have the Lovat papers ab 
mitted to us. 

J.J.S.—If the Irish superstition is suitable, we will 
insert it. 

X.— Dryden's allusion is to the famed Act for burial ia 
woollen, 30 Charles 1T. c. 8 (1678). See“ N. & Q” 1*8, 
v. 414, 542; vi. 58, 111. 

Grorce E. Frere (Roydon Hall).— Thehymn, “Speak, 
gently to the Erring,” is by Frederick George Lee. 
Lyra Eucharistica, edit. 1864, p. 54. 

Owen R. Davies (Cheltenham).— The ship “Te 
Glatton” was so named in compliment to Admiral Wells 
of Holme, the lord of the manor of the adjoining 
Glatton, Hunts. See “N. & Q.” 3°4 §. x. 304; xi, 285. 

J. BEA .—Tommy is a provincialism for provisions ions ; 
and a Tommy-shop ts a place where wages are 


paid to mechanics, who are expected to take out a porte 


NOTICE. 
To all communications should be affixed the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, bat 


| as a guarantee of good faith. 


All communications should be addressed to the Editor 
at the Office, 43, Wellington Street, W.C. 
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